





FREEBORN, Gentlemen’s Hosier, Glover, _ Complete Outfitter, 
VICTORIA ST. (late of the Arcade 


LL PARTS “ the WORLD.—COMMERCIAL BUILDINGS, Cross St., and 2 

















MANCHESTER, Saturday, JULY 9th. 


Price One Feuny- 
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THE BEST TEA IMPORTED 


bi ¥. MART’S 


Establishments, 
OPPOSITE TOWN HALL, SALFORD 


| | 10, Borough Buildings, London Road; 


62, OLDHAM ROAD, MANCHESTER. 


| Congou 2s.4d. 2s. 6d. 
Fine Pekoe-flavour, 2s. 8d. 


Fast Imported, rich Pekoe-flavour, 3s. & 38.4d. 


 Choicest Gatherings Rich full-flavoured Lapsong 
| Souchongy 4oiiewng, 


YOTMICE OF REMOVAL AND 
REDUCTION IN PRICES. 


THE WHEELER AND WILSON 
SEWING MACHINE COMPANY 


have removed from 
22, OLDHAM-STREET, 
to these Central and Commodious Premises, 
Il, MARKET STREET, MANCHESTER, 
where the Public are respectfully requested to call 
and inspect their new 
“SILENT-WORKING” SEWING MACHINES. 
Inannouncing a Great Reduction in Prices, the Com- 
y refer with gratification to past achievements. 
Iventy years devotion to perfecting the Sewing 





Machine and adapting it to social wants now enable | 


roduce machines at such a price as to bring 
them wituin the reach of all classes ; and they are con- 
fient of still further meriting an increase in Public 
favour, already so fully accorded, as is proved by the 
meuarly increasing sales, now upwards of 80,000 

per annum; and they beg to assure ‘the 
il at all timésvyf the best that Mechanical Skill 
ud Genius can nroduce. 

Reduced Price Lists Gratis and Post Free. 

( fasy terms of payment arranged when nut 
tayenient to pay full amount. 

181, MARKET STREET. 

Sole and exclusive Depot for 
M ANC HESTER. — 


QILVER LE VER WATCHES 


£3. 3s. to £6. 6s. 
SILVER HORIZONTAL W ATCHES 


, £1.10s to £3, 
op 1. VER WATCHES £7. 10s to £21. 
HORIZONTAL WATCHES, £5. 3s. to £7. 7s. 


aa Watch accurately timed and guaranteed. 
ELLERY OF EV ERY DESCRIPTION, 
i cr In new and choice designs. 

GUARD & ALBERT RT CHAINS in great variety. 


T. ARMST RONG & BROTHER, 
Weed and Clock Manufacturers, Goldsmiths, dc. 
8, DEANSGATE. ass 
Drrung 


ind Drawing "Rooms Clocks, Hall Clocks, 
Hees, te. in every variety, Lowest net prices 





VIN ORDINATRE, 


11s. PER DOZEN. 


We still continue to supply pure, sound 
Bordeaux at this price. ‘the demand, which 
steadily increases, shows that the wine is 
daily more appreciated. 

Of the finer wines of Bordeaux, including 
Chateaux Lafite, Latour, Margaux, Mouton, 
La Rose, La Grange, &c, we hold a very 
large stock in bottle, which we offer at 
16%., 228., 26S., 30S., 365.. 425., 485., 545-, 

60s., 66s., 80S., 908., and 96s. per Dozen. 





James Smith & Company, 
WINE MERCHANTS, 
26, Market Street, 


MANOHESTER, 


LIVERPOOL: 11, Lorp STREEr. 
BIRMINGHAM: 28, Hicu Srreet. 











ACLURE, MACDONALD, AND 
MACGREGOR, 
LITHOGRAPHERS 10 THE QUEEN, 
77a, MARKET STREET MANCHESTER, 


AND aT 
LIVERPOOL, GLASGOW, AND LONDON. 
MACLURE, MACDONALD, & MACGREGOR 


: ARE 
PHOTO, CHROMO, ARPISTIC, PICTORIAL, 
AKUHITECTURAL, ENGINEERING, 


aND 
COMMERCIAL LITHOUKAPHERS, & PRINTERS 
from SLONE by extensive Steam Machinery, 


MACLURE, MACDONALD & MACGREGOR 


ILLUSTRATORS or. ‘BUOKS, DESIGNERS, 
DRAUGHTSMEN, ENGRAVERS, 

AND MANUFACLURGKS OF BANK ‘NOTES, 
Combining every description of engraving known und 
practised to préyent furger¥, and are producers of 
BANKERS’ CHEQUES, BILLS OF NACHANGE, 
DEBENTURES, SHAR’ CERTIFICATES, and every 
commercial form required by mercantile firms and 
public companies, 


| MACLUKK, MACDONALD & MACGREGOR 


ARL DIE SINKERS AND EMBOSSHKS, 


| And furnish Seals for Public Companies, fitted with 
| requisite presses and stands, and Metal Stamps, with 


inking Apparatus, on the shortest notice. ‘ 


MACLURE, MACDONALD, & MACGREGOR 


ARE 
ACCOUNT LOOK MANUFACTURERS, STATIONERS, 
AND GENLRAL PRINTERS, 
And Contract with Merchants or others fur the prompt 


| and careful execution of Foreign Urders on the most 


liberal terms. 

MACLUKE, MACDONALD, & MACGREGOR 
FURNISH LITHOGRAVHIC MATERIALS 

To enable AKIISIS, ARCHITECTS, ENGINEERS, 

SURVLYORS, MEKCHANTS, SOLICITOKS, and 


others, desirous of having FAC-SIMILK reproductions | 
of theiruwn sketches, Drawings, Quantities, or Writings | 


effected, and invite inspection of specimens of work 
produced by their “NaeW AUTOLYs PROCES,” 
which brings Lithography within tue reach of all. 


MACLURE, MACDONALD, AND 
MACGREGOR, 
77a, MARKET STREET, MANCHESTER; 
16, FENWICK STREET, LIVERFOUL ; 
$7, WALBRUOK EC., LONDON ; 
AND AT 
GLASGOW. 


TICKETS FOR GOODS, Plain, Coloured, and Embossed, 
Parliamentary Plans and Maps of states and I’ ey 
for Sale, and Corporation Surveys, &c., Lithographed 
8HOW BILLS PRINTED FROM STONE anv BLUCK,. 
PURTRAITS and LANUSCAPES in Chalk, AUTO- 
TYPE, ‘linted and Chromo Lithography; Mechanical 
Drawings enyraved on Steel, Copper, or Stone, or Litho- 
graphed in ‘Lransfer, Chromo, or * AUTOTYPE.” 
Reproductions and Reductions of Prints and Line 
Engravings by PHOLO-LILHOGRAPHY, suitable for 


book iliusti ations. 
Manchester, July 9th: 1870. 

M*. CHAKLES J. BROWN, 
AUCTIONEER AND VALUER, 
 JAMES’S CHAMBERS, 
"oe Kivg Street, Manchester. 

Traced Copies of Drawings and Flans made Cheaply 

and Quickly. 
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WUE & SHELDRICK, 


12, 


TAILORS AND 
WOOLLEN DRAPERS, | 


Oldham St., Manchester. 
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JIN CHAMBERS, 25, Old Millgate, W TORKS BY ALEXANDER VANCE, HENRY PIDDUCK, 
Market Place, corner of Catcaton sires 
List OF PRICES £e ad. Tue [listory anp PLeasant CHRONICLES OF : OM 
Malrine pose Seton ine Guth. rcecce dt 2 © Livre J cHAN a ee RR owl = vi GOLDSMITH, SILVERSMITH, AND JEWELLER, 
“nu and Trimming Coat........ 016 6 Vox CLAMANTIS . Od oocerecevccsesescoccccce TS 6 ‘ : oN <C1T M 
ser ~ l Waisteoa arr | F Tne Book or tue Knicut or Tower .......... s 6 24, ST. ANN’S SQUARE, MANCHESTER, 
} les leaving my establishment will be cut by | ROMANTIC EPISODES .........ccccccccccccscccs ‘ . alll ‘ 
“ candle wa Gil ler my own superiutendence, HELLENICA SACRA SC eres Invites an inspection of his modern and elegant 
7. 6 (the Introductory Chapter may be had separately, 6d.) DIAMOND AND GEM RINGs, 
y ‘ ; ), ad 7” j ¢ a tar 7 . > nl 
\VING taken into Partnership a) yoprar anpD COMPANY, LONDON AND DUBLIN, | BRACELETS, BROOCHES, EAR-RINGS, NEOKLETs 
horoughly practical man, and having been | __ Toe Raed 1 te LOCKETS, &c. ” 
really extend my business, 1 would ree pect- 
ll the attention of the public to my present i FINE GOLD ALBERT AND GUARD CHAINs 
mae ge ag me ga oie WATCHES of the finest finish and 1 a 
“ Ae see . toda MA ur y . atest constr, 
p necene to, See SS — 18 Carat Fine GOLD ENGLISH LEVERS, Jewelled 4, 
welliny var taxe hat can be given, with the £8 to £12. Flat Skeleton Ditto, hands to set from th, 
f every i va oe : d nat h sh, sated back, handsome gold or enamelled dials elegantly 
st care and quick es i o ad cases. extra iawelle ne q ——_—— 
. CHAMBURS, 25, O.d Millgate, Manchester Ninety-nine London, besides four hundred and twenty engraved cases, extra jewelled, &e., £13 to £20 
| Provincial Newspapers, have strongly recommended th. | SUPERIOR USEFUL ELECTRO SILVER gpooys 
— WAVERLEY, OWL, and PICKWICK PENS to their AND FORKs, Best. 
Liebig Company s Extract of Meat. | readers. : Fiddie. Strong Fiddle. Beaded, 
o | Stundard.—*‘A treasurein the hands of rapid writers,” | 12 Table Spoons or Forks. .30s..... + Bp 
MSTERDAM EXHIBITION, 1869, | _ 2zineer.—“They embody an improvement of great | 12 Desser-Spoons or Forks 20s.. wsooat 
"PIRST PRIZE being above the Gold Medal. | “Ue,” :, i ea 00 on oe 
: +, i. sey sca” Wemelen. Muaniaa. Sold everywhere, 6d. and 1s, per Box. 1s, 2d. by post. TEA and COFFEE SETS, 4 Guineas to 18 Guineas 
in Wutch, an otber Gover — One yee | MACNIVEN & CAMERON, Handsome Fish Carvers in Cases, with Ivory, Pearl, 
ee EE | 23 to 33, BLAIR STREET, EDINBURGH and Plated Handles, 18s, to 60s, Silver do, £5 to 7. 
ution —Unly sort warranted Genu'ne by the In- (Established 1770). DESSERT FRUIT KNIVES and FORKS, and Figg. 
sr _ m LAGING, WROSR RQROTTS 1S OR OFEE7 London Agents: Miturxcton & Hutton. - nap DEFTO. 
regres Sp era See er oP) ae Sb PELE LEE SU A variety o eautiful Silver Cups, Goblets, Knife 
tor J + i Ce ipany's Extract, and not for Liebig’s — = Fork, and Spoon Cases, &c., for Presents, : 
Oi 2 ule 


sitet S ut AW, AS H TO N & T H O R P, Communion and Presentation Plate, Trowels, &¢, 


) AKRANGEMENTS —IMPORTANT TO AUTHOR®. | GENERAL ELEGANT DRAWING-ROOM AND DINING-ROOM 
ea } CLOCKS. 


— BILL POsTERs $— 
FFAT ND COMPANY, State rag) Nom “9 7 
' 7 - At rs A A D ‘ f i . he Dublin me “s ( Members of the United Kingdom Bill Posters’ Association), \ ROU GH r- RON UBES AND 


“aa sam thad thew heave senclved ; FITTINGS for Gas » Steam Engine, aud 
1” PUBLISHING | 8 mn T > hm Plumbers’ Lift and Force Pumps; Cast-iron Valves, 

ED BY THEM ut an Ma poe os . aes | V» I TA M ILI ON  : LA CE, laps, Safety and Sluice Valves, steam ‘lraps, Stocks, 
, ; tag: or | ; sc tali ae sae in sella Dies, aud Taps; Improved Whistles or Gongs fur 
‘ outlay, — Pee WINDMILL STREET, LOWER MOSLEY STREET, Works; and every description of Copper Work and 
wild also state that THEY PRINT, IN THE MANCHESTER. Boiler Mountings. Price on application. -- ISAAC 
rYLE, GREATLY UNDER THE USUAL | f | STOKEY and SUNS, Brass and Copper Works, 4, 

AKGI | Private Stations in all Thoroughfares, | Deansgate, and Little Peter Street, Manchester. 
| 
| 


oe ee lS, 








«fis, 


1A i YO COMMISSION 
PRIN 
( i lis orig 1 





r Publishing Arrangements will enable them to | 


ie interest ¢ ill Works committed to their | oe ; i aie _ — 
pee tom ssiswaliie suniiiemen ot) ¥ {} i S’ | t KS (RESOLVED. ) 
els mvant likely to ensure success. WwW ++ + \ LL you that are of opinion that MONIE, 


culars furnished in course of of Market Street, is the best HAIR CUTTER, 
| will please signify the same by a Show of Faces. 


Prize Medal, Paris, 1867; 


about to Publish” may rely on finding 


aud Despatch in all Departments, are Price One Penny Monthly, Registered for Transmission 
rat adv Co.'s Boo List sent free on applica- | LYONS’ Blue-back Writing and Copying INKS. Abroud, 


PUBLISHING OFFICES: LYONS’ Red, Blue, and Black INKS. | j ioe CHU RCH RECORD. Edited 
6 D'OLIER rREET, DUBLIN: | by the Rev. Tuomas Scorr, M.A, 


SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, LONDON, m _ f wt 
W.C, | Sold by all Stationers, —Depot, Fennel-st., Manchester | MOFFAT AND COMPANY, LONDON AND DUBLIN. 


Honourable Mention, London, 1862. 


| 
| 
} 
| 
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Also Extra Strong Copying INKS, to give Six Copies, 
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White and found Teeth, Sold Universaily by Perfumers, 


Chemists, &c., 


N\ At 1/6 and 2/6 per Pot 
MN \ “AY 


A Za VOOR 
ESTABLISHED RE ZO ron Tes 
Y > < 


awSING or IT > 
BY MORE THAN LSNSING DEAUTIFYy 
: 


Thirty Years’ Experience 
ee ae | a Vis" oe _ |]v0 ENSURE THE ORIGINAL AND OSLY 

AS THE BEST, SAFEST.) Gem Be ANY i] GENUINE PREPARATION, 
AND MOST i} % > Poe ii BY ; Ry “J PARTICULARLY OBSERVE 

“a af | 
Effectual Dentifrice extant, SURYs.BE &§ LJ The Trade Mark and Signatur 
Avz | CG / ; 
Chemists GY 


a <€ OF THE PROPRIETORS. 
Reet. MAN 
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THE SPHINN. 





NEW. “STORY BY BEN. 


BRIERLEY. 


IN NUMBER 23 OF 


THH MIiLGITON, 
A Hew Mlustrated Family Journal for the Home Errele, 
WILL BE COMMENCED 





THE COTTERS OF MOSSBURN ; 


A NEW STORY OF LANCASHIRE LIFE, 


BY BEN. BRIERLEY. 
WITH THIS NUMBER Witt. ae cave AWAY 


{ SPLENDID PORTRAIT OF 


Separately Printed on Fine Toned isd er, well worthy of Framing. 


Order at once No. 23 of THE ; MILLION, Ready on Tuesday, July 12. 


ONE PENNY—WEEKLY NUMBERS. 


TR AUTEOR, 





BEN. r earays sere 


CONTENTS OF JULY NUMBER: 


THE BITTERNESS OF DEATH. 


By ALEXANDER HUME.—Chap. IV. 


A TURN OF LUCK! 


By F. G. G. 


WALMSLEY FOW? DONKEY-STIR RACES. | 


By AB-O’TH’-YATE. 


IN MEMORIAM~CHARLES DICKENS. 
THE GOLDEN BRACELET, 


POETRY : sited Mrs. vain: ¢ Thos. Remington, and H. Hadfield, etc., ete. 
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The Jewel Sewing Machine, £5 10s. European Sewing Machine, 6} Guineas. _ 128, 3, Portland &t, 


S 


*CHOOL ATLAS. 
s 

({KOGRAPHY FOR BEGINNERS. 29th Edition. is. ; 
h 


pAb Book | FoR BEGINNERS. ~ ‘Maps (above 70) S 





SPHINX. 


E DUC ATION AL W ORKS- 


OF 


D fF. CORNWHEIL, Dy. 2. Ge. @. 


THE 





JULY 9, 1879, 


CHOOL GEOGRAPHY. {6th Edition. 3s. 6d.; or (p24 -AMMAR FOR BEGINNERS. 55th Edition, 1s, Cloth; 


th Thirty Maps on Steel, 5s. 6d. vd, Sewed 


%s. Gd. Plain; 4s. Coloured —_ ‘ YOUNG COMPOSER. ~ 82nd Edition. “Is. 6 6d, 
- “i . » A . KEY, 25 ; 
WE SCIENCE OF ARITHMETIC. A’ Systematic 

— Course of Numerical Reasoning and Computation, By James Coryweu, 
tions alone, 6d. Ph. Dr., and J. G. Vrree, M.A. 12 th E litio om. 4s, 64. 


CHOOL ARITHMETIC, 10th Edition. Is 6d. Key, 


4s. Gd. 
irge and small, 1s. 6d. ; 2s, 6d. Coloured. ‘ ~ < in 
= ———— @a7 In both aan ies the “ ‘Decims al System is explained, and numefous 


questions are proposed to be solved by the Decimal Method. In the Science f 


ith 48 pp. of Questions, ls. 4d. Que 


ns . PD ou Ape ‘ 
OOK OF BLANK MAPS ls, of Arithmetic (pp. 325, et se u-) is an explanation of the “ Metric System.” 


) 


st added to the Series: 
ar SPELL ING FOR BE sINNE RS: aw ethe xl of Teaching Spelling and Reading 





POOK OF MAP PROJECTIONS. Is. at the same tin 
) th EASY ENGLISU POETRY ; a First Book of Selected Poems for Children, 
LLE N AN » ut OF aw EKLU’sS SCHOOL GRAMMAR. Loudon , at kin & Co.; Hamilto: n & Ce ; Whittaker & Co. Manchester; 
l sith E » te Of John Heywood, M1 and 143, Deansyate. Edinburgh : Oliver & Boyd. 











EVERY NOVELTY IN GENTLEMEN'S MADE-UrP. CUFE’S ‘*THOMPSTONE’S” 


1? 
4 
4s 


Ho 





SCARVES ANI RKAVATS : r "oD 

7 SODA WATER, JARPETS. 
SELTZER WATER, 

POTASS WATER, REDUCTION IN PRICES, 


ENDAL, MILNE, & CQ,, 
announce an Important Reduction in the Prices 
‘. of the Best BRUSSELS CARPETS. 
JAMES HENRY CUFF, (late S. Thompstone), GOOD BRUSSELS, $s. 94. per Yard. 
SOLE MANUFACTURER, REAL AXMINSTERS, 6s. 6d. per Yard. 
ATKINSON STREET, DEANSGATE, MANCHESTER, CABINET FURNITURE MANUFACTURERS. 
—_— DEANSGATE, POLICE-ST., AND ST, ANN’S-ST. 
Sold by most Retailers of standing everywhere, 


W. CHADWICK, RRP RAMS: Pe 


SILER, GLOVER, ANU SHIRT MAKER, 
262, DEANSGATE, 


Corner of St. John Street, ‘ : ae a ese 
Ask particularly for CUFF’S “ THOMPSTONE’S,” 





G. R. Allison, Geaeral Manchester Warehouse) 


ERPGRG BBE ES BaD fw as BD a ie. ES HD EBS. 


ESPECIAL ATTENTION is requested to the 
Improved Shape of the 


NEW SEWING NEEDLE, 
unquestionably the easiest to work with ever 
introduced. 

















These Needles are slightly reduced in size from 
the Centre to the Eye end, consequently all Dragging 
is entirely avoided. 











SOLD BY DRAPHRS AND HABEHRDASHERS. 





109 post free for 13 stamps. 


HAYES AND CROSSLEY, 
ALCESTER, LONDON, 
And 13, Joiner Street, Church Street, 
MANCHESTER. 

















Families Supplied, Any le ngth e eut t from 64 and 64a. 
the Piece at Wholesale Prices. and 13, CHUROM STRES. 


a __ 
leo = ia, HIGH SIBBET, 











les, 44d. and Gd. each. 
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BELLS. 


| A CHAT ABOUT 


OST of us, looking down the line of our past history, would be 

M able to pick out a few pleasant corners on the road which our 
| memories have glorified, or some more sombre places whose images are 
| burnt into our memories by the fires of sorrow or disaster. The pleasures 
of the former never die away, and the pains of the latter may by Time 
be so much blunted that we can dwell upon their recollection with a 
calmness and resignation very nearly akin to pleasure. Such are the 
beneficent effects of Time, the healer. A line of thought akin to this 
has, at times, been called up by hearing, in some quiet country scene-— 
cither of burning golden sunset, or of trembling silver moonlight—the 
sweet, plaintive music of some distant pealing bells. Such a line of 
thought was called up in our minds hy the peal at Northenden Church, 
whose sweetest of tones has been heard any time for the last hundred 
years. ‘This beautiful peal has suggested the putting down of a few 
thoughts about bells in general and about the peals in the neighbourhood. 

The first use of bells, as applied to the services of the Christian 
church, is a question enveloped in considerable obscurity—an obscurity 
which necessarily arises from its extreme antiquity. Usually the intro- 
duction of bells into the Christian churches is ascribed to Paulinus, who, 
in the beginning of the fifth century, was bishop of Nola, in Italy. But 
we believe this story has little further to substantiate it than the facts 
that a belfry was called ‘ campanile,” and bells ‘* campanze,” and that 
Nola was situated in that part of Italy known as ‘‘ Campania”—evidence 
which, though tolerably circumstantial, is at least not direct. It is, 
however, on record that a bell was brought to England about the end 
of the seventh century for the use of the Abbey of Wearmouth, and that 
peals of bells had, at the time of William the First, become numerous. 
Their uses in the services of the church were numerous, being applied, 
with various manners of ringing, for the different days and feasts of the 
church, and for weddings, funerals and public rejoicings, as shown by 
the raised inscriptions cast on many of the old peals. We shall 
presently allude to some of these legends. 

The pealing of bells and the ringing of changes seems to be as un- 
doubtedly an English invention as it still continues to be peculiarly an 
English institution. There is no doubt that this custom began in early 
Saxon times, and one authority tells us it was ‘*common betore the 
conquest.” The casting of church bells was formerly accompanied with 
religious services, and after they were tuned they were consecrated,— 
receiving full baptismal service, baptismal names, sponsors, sprinkling, 
and anointment. We believe these ceremonies are still fully carried out 
in countries which adhere to the Roman communion. Some old peals 
lave very curious inscriptions cast on them, showing that each bell 
Was supposed to have its separate duty. Here is a set of mottoes for a 
peal of six bells :— 

Funera plango. 
Fulgura frango. 
Sabbata pango. 


Excito lentos. 
Dissipo ventos, 
Paco cruentos. 


I bewail death. I rouse the idle. 
I break thunderbolts. 1 scatter the winds. 
I fix the Sabbath. I tame the cruel. 
Another series for six bells is as follows :— 
Laudo deo verum. Defunctos ploro. 
Plebem voco. Pestum fugo. 
Congress clerum. Festa decoro. 


I praise the true God. I lament the dead. 











I call the people. I drive away pestilence. 
1 assemble the clergy. I grace a feast. 
—_- — 





Vou. III,—No. 100, 


The use of bell-ringing to drive away storm and lightning, as shown 
by the lines quoted above, is very old, and is thus quaintly alluded to by 
Wynkyn de Worde in the Golden Legend :— It is said the evil 
spirytes that ben in the regyon of th ayre, doubte moche when they here 
the bells rongen : and this is the cause why the belles ben rongen when 
it thondreth, and when grate tempeste and outrages of wether happen, 
to the end that the feinds and wicked spirytes shold be abashed and flee 
and cease of the movyinge of tempeste.” 

The practice of putting on bells inscriptions apt to their uses—mottoes 
which seem to make the bells speak for themselves—changed or de- 
generated in feeling ; and later on we find the bells instead of being 
made to utter pious or moral sentiments, were made to give account of 
their origin, and sometimes even to exchange small chaff in a pleasant 
colloquial style. Edward III. built a ‘‘clocher,” or belfry, in the 
“Little Sanctuary" at Westminster, and placed in it a peal of bells 
“for the use of St. Stephen’s Chapel,” which were known as “ Jesus's 
Bells.” Round the largest of these a legend was cast which in the time 
of bluff -.ing Hal was continued by an additional couplet conveying a 
dig at that monarch. He and Sir Miles Partridge were gambling 
together with dice when, in a mad freak, the King staked these bells 
against £100, posted by Sir Miles. The King lost, and: ordered the 
bells to be taken down, a proceeding which seems to have awakened 
the satire of some Radical of the times, who added, in charcoal, the two 
last of the following lines, the two first composing the original raised 
Inscription :— j 

King Edward made mee thirtes thousand weight and three, 
Take mee down and wey mee and more you shall find me. 
But Henry the eight 
Shall bate me of my weight 
But the sling of the radical seems to have had about as much weight as 
in any possible similar case it would have in these days—for the bells 
went, which proves that Henry was either insensible to any antiquarian 
or reverential feeling, or he was very hard up. 

The perfection of bell founding seems to have been arrived at about 
the period of Henry VIII., though notable bellfounders have existed 
since, and the art seems to have lost nothing in the hands of makers of 
our own time. In the old times in England, the facilities of carriage 
being meagre, bells were often cast in the churchyards adjoining the 
tower for which the bells were intended ; and we believe many instances 
of pits in which bells were cast remain in churchyards in the north of 
England still unfilled up. 
at a very carly date in Gloucester. 


A notable foundry of bells was established 

A document of the time of Edward 
II. records that money was paid for bells to ‘*John of Gloster.” For 
several centuries this foundry continued in active operation, dividing the 
honours of leadership in the craft with a foundry at Whitechapel, London. 
In 1684 the Gloucester foundry came into the hands of the Rudhall 
family, successively represented by Abraham sen,, Abraham jun., Abel, 
Thomas, and John, who was the last owner in 1830, when the concern 
was merged into the Whitechapel foundry. The old term for bell- 
founder was ‘‘ Bellzetter,’” or ‘‘ Bellyater,” or “ Bellauter,” the cor- 
ruption of which term remains in Billiter Lane, London, the locality of 
the ancient foundries, 

The Northenden bells were cast in 1750, by A. B. Ruchall, with the 
exception of the fifth bell, cast, or rather recast, in 1777. ‘The trade- 
mark of the Rudhalls at this period was the figure of a bell between the 
initials A. R., and is on the Northenden bells, and also on those at 
Cheadle and Bowdon, The Didsbury bells were cast by Abraham 
Rudhall, jun., in 1727, and do not bear this trade-mark, although the 
Bowdon bells cast by the same Abraham in 1714 do bear it. 

The legend cast on the Northenden bells is quaint and curious, but un- 
fortunately its completeness was destroyed by an accident in the cracking 
of the fifth bell, coupled with the Vandalism of the churchwardens of 
the period about twenty-seven years after their original casting. What 
to a virtuoso could have been a more religious duty than to have had the 
legend which it bore originally put on it again? ‘But the churchwardens 
seem not to have been virtuosi ; they evidently thought it of more con- 
sequence to hand down their own names to posterity than to maintain 
‘the integrity of the legend. The following is a copy of the mottog on, 
having appended the order and tones of, the bells :— 

Ist Bell (B) HERE GOES MY BRAVE Boys’ A (bell) R 1750. 
2nd ,, (A) I FOLLOW WITH SPIRIT AND PLEASURE A (bell) R 1750. 
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(G) HARK, MOW MERRY MY FRIENDS ARE BEFORE A 
(bell) KR 1750 

(F) My HALF Nori 
(bell) K 1750. 

(E) Joun Baxrer, Tuo’ DAveNport, JAM’ WHITELEGG, 
WARDENS 1777. 

D) WiHteN Witil MY SWEET 
in THK GENEROUS SUBSCRIPTION OF 
WORTHINGTON GENT ADDS DIGNITY TO 
souND. A. B. RUDHALL CAST US ALL 1750. 


ME 


Is THE INCREASE OF YOUR PLEASURE 


TONE YOURE COVERED 
JOHN 


OUR 


‘The legend shews very clearly that when the movement was afoot to 
raise this peal, a subscription was made for a peal of five bells only, but 
that John Worthington, gent., generously gave the tenor bell at his 
It would appear that the motto on 
the fifth bell, cast in 1750, had made it suppose it was the last or tenor 


own expense, as recorded on it. 
bell in the peal, but the sixth comes in to “cover” the peal, and tells 
the reason why. Thanks to the obtusity, or conceit, or want of taste 
of the wardens of 1777, Perhaps, how- 
ever, instead of blaming them overmuch, we should pity their lot in 


the true reading is lost for ever. 


having lived in an age which committed so many breaches of taste and 
morals as did that besotted and almost godless age. 
be thankful for that, in these days such outrages of taste and decency 
are not permitted as to defile our churches by wooden galleries inside, 


It is something to 


hideous and out of place, or of bald ‘‘ repairs” outside, in the style of 
factory masonry, and having a horrid ogee-bordered slab, something 
like a stolen milestone, bearing the date of the repairs and the names of 
the wardens stuck into the otherwise fair side of the sacred old edifice. 


The legencs on other peals in the neighbourhood are as follows :-— 
BOWDON, 

Ist Bell ** Tue Giver of GE* Booru To Y* 

y* pe 1714. 
Aur. RUDHALL CAST 
MATTHEW Woop 
(Bell) Ko 1714. 
S® W™ MEREDETH AND FRANCES BARLOW GAVE 3 P*»” 
rach A (Bell) R 1714. 
Ip” Lecu or BAGULEGH 
lisg. GAVE § PS” KaAcCH 
WakRBURTON D? HoLt 
Ciu-WARDENS 1714 

» Tue Hon®* LY? DEeLAMER 
Ys pert. A (Bell 


OLD S' YounG MEN 
ol 
VS 
VICAR 


ALL 1714. 


3rd Henry Houcn Ps" CLerK A 


AND TnHos. ASSHETON 
A (Bell) R AARON 


IX HANKINSON I** 


Esa. 


HrAWwooD 
oh WAS 
R 1714.” 
DIDSBURY. 
Le VOR THE CHURCH AND THE 
“ABR: GLOCESTER CAST VS ALI 

PROSPERITY TO ALL OVR BENEFACTORS 1727 

» Ws. Twyrorp AND THo HouGcu cu-WARDENS 1727 

Rovert Twyrorp, MINISTER 1727 

LADY ANN BLanp & S*IOHN 
FACTORS 1727” 


AY XX PX” cosT TOWARDS 


mst Bell ** 
2nd Bell 


We is 


VS RING 
RKRUDHALL of 


KING 


ele 
1727 


1727 


sth 
Ch 4. 


oth ,, HER SON Bart BEnNe- 
CHEADLE, 
Bell EccLes!iA ANGLICANA 
» FLOREAT Episcoratus 
PEREAT SCHISMA 
ABIGATUR 


CESTER 


Ist ** VIGEAT 


A (Bell) R 1749 
A (Bell) R 1749 
A (Bell) R 1749 
INFIDELITAS WE WERE ALL CAS! 
ny ABEL RUDHALL 1749 
PRISTINA FIDELICVAS RESTAURETUR. 
PETER STARKEY ‘Tro* 
» GLorRIA Deo In Exct 


2nil 
3rd ” 
4th 99 


AT GLoU- 


sth ,, Joun Rowtnson, 
BRACEGIRDLE CH-WARDENS 


6th Tuo: Ecerton A.M 1749 


ISIS 


There is a tradition at Didsbury that the bells now at Northenden were 
originally cast for Didsbury, but being too large to be got into the 
steeple were sent to Northenden Church, We think there is no foun- 
dation for this statement. The sixth bell at Northenden is proof enough 
of this. The “Jno. Worthington, gent™ who paid for that bell was 
the Worthington of Sharston Hall, in the parish of Northenden, 
Cheshire, who would surely subscribe for bells fer his own church in 
preference to one in Lancashire. Then the dates of the peals are 
jually conclusive on this point—the Northenden peal was cast 23 
years after the Didsbury. 


Most belfries contain pairted boards of dogy:rel rhyme in the ringing- 


4 





room, which purports to set forth the rules of the place. We give one 
example, which is in Northenden Belfry :— 
RULES TO BE OBSERVED, 
You ringers all observe these orders well, 
He fourpence pays who overturns a bell, 
And he who rings with either spur or hat 
Shall pay his sixpence certainly for that; 
Whoever rings and does disturb a peal 
Shall fourpence pay in money, not in ale. 
These orders should in every church be used, 
That bells and ringers may not be abused. 

The allusion to ringing with “ spur or hat” shows these rules to have 
becn made at the time when bell-ringing was a fashionable amusement 
for the young sprigs of the yeomanry and gentry, which was during 
the latter half of the last and beginning of the present centuries, 

It is one of the “popular delusions” to suppose that the sweetness 
of old bells depends upon the presence ofa certain quantity of silver in the 
bell-metal alloy. Further than the fact that, at times, patrons of bell 
have occasionally thrown into the molten metal, just before “ running,” 
a gold ring, or some other valuable personal ornament of precious 
metal, there is absolutely no foundation for sucha notion. The best 
bell metal consists of an alloy of copper and tin only—the proportions 
considered best being from three to four of copper to one of tin, Silver 
in any quantity capable of affecting the scund would injure the tone. A 
bell at Bruges, known to be more than four centuries old, has for ages 
been known by the distinctive name of ¢he Silver Bell; but about forty 
years ago it was tested, some filings taken from it were analysed, when 
it was proved not to contain a particle of silver. 

Belfries are generally built as part of an edifice, such as a church ora 
town-hall, but many instances are extant of belfries built apart from the 
general block. Such are the campaniles of Spain and Italy, the most 
notable case of all being the leaning tower of Pisa, in Tuscany, which is 
the belfry of the cathedral, and is built about forty yards away from the 
church in an open space of ground. There are some instances of this 
custom in Great Britain. We only know of three, namely: Evesham 
Abbey, Worcestershire, (a fine example); Berkeley, near Gloucester ; 
and a small example at Rivington Church, near Horwich, Sometimes, 
where a church was built in a deep glen, the belfry was put on one of 
the neighbouring heights. Instances of this occur at St. Feve in 
Cornwall, and at Ardclach and Aldbar in Scotland. 

The ringing or tolling of bells for a summons to the service was 
originally done in the transept, at or near the bisection with the nave, 
because it was considered almost as one of the sacred offices of the 
service. The bells are tolled in this place at Durham Cathedral to this 
day. In later times, when both people and clergy became more lax, 
the ropes were banished to a more obscure place, but still in some 
situation in direct communication with the body of the church. In 
still later and laxer times they were put into a ringing room i 
the belfry, and quite cut off from connection with the inside 
of the church. The ringing room at Northenden Church was one 
of the older and better sort, for it was in the bottom of the 
belfry, which was formerly open by a great arch to the western end 
of the nave. But, alas! a wooden gallery now disfigures the west end 
of the nave, an organ hides the arch, which is boarded up to separate 
the ringers from the congregation, and a floor has been made in the 
steeple to form a room for the ringers above and for the vestry below. 
These acts of Vandalism were perpetrated about the end of last century: 
May the time soon come when these and all other similar blots on our 
churches may be wiped out wherever they are found ! 





NEW SONG TO AN OLD TUNE 
BY 'THE AUTHOR OF LOTHAIR. 
Pray Goldy try to moderate the rancour of your tougue, 
IN RE ROYLE. 7 
Mr. Thomas Royle, of this city, is the best maker of bowls, am 


of the best bowlers in England, He ought to have been christ 
Tom Bowling. 
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ROBIN. 


LITHE Robin’s a rover, and so is the bee, 
Which lightsomely frolics o’er moorland and lea— 
Kissing from blooming lips oft and again 
A daintier nectar than kings can obtain. 


Blithe Robin’s a rover, and knows where to find 
The sweet honey blossom that best suits his mind ; 
Where ripe lips are waiting to give him his fill 

Of something a king might think daintier still. 


Blithe Robin’s a rover, and sings with the bee 

A true-hearted ditty of innocent glee ; 

And the strain of their music in meadow or grove 
Goes hey ! for the honey sweet lips that we love. 


But Robin remembers the bee has a hive, 

And Robin remembers that Robin must wive ; 

So he cares for the future, and gathers a store 

For the days when his bright summer ramble is o’er. 


And through all his pleasant philandering, he 

Is storing his hive just as well as the bee ; 

And his song when abroad he no longer may roam, 
Will be—hey ! for the honey sweet kisses of home. 


<= 


STREET CRIES. 


T seems strange that people who have many things of which they 
I might justly be proud are found to plume themselves upon some 
fancied excellency or cistinction which, if it exist at all, is trivial or 
unimportant. An ordinary middle-class Londoner, for instance, one of 
the settled aboriginal inhabitants, will, on hearing that you are ‘from 
the country,” discourse you with animation upon London Cries—‘‘ quite 
1 curiosity, I can assure you.” The thing is now, whatever it was once, 
scarcely more than a remembrance or tradition of former days ; and 
there is little left but the milkman’s ‘‘miaou,” which seems to have 
survived its caustic translation of mi-eau—half water. Indeed, there is 
much more in our own city to be heard of men, women, and boys 
exercising their several ‘‘ callings ;” and by a strange kind of inverse 
proportion, the smaller the streets are the more they are frequented by 


| these wandering dealers. One end of our town-residence abuts on a 


long old-fashioned thoroughfare, which was a street when its wider 
neighbours existed only on the surveyor’s plan, or in the imagination of 
For the inhabitants of these comparative boulevards, 


| the Emporium throws open its gilded halls, and the Mart or the 


Exchange issues its circulars and handLills by the million, chiming, with 
the sparrow, eternally—‘‘ cheap, cheap!” For the peripatetic trades- 
ran, then, one of these streets is as the broad road that leadeth to 
destruction ; and accordingly, ke, for the most part, religiously avoids 
‘nem. That old franchise bird, the Ten Pound Householder, is the 
favourite quarry of him who follows hawking in the modern time, and 
tie dweller in, not tents, but tenements—say those at five shillings a 
sk with gas fittings and Venetian blinds as fixtures—patroniseth him 
largely. 
those whom we regard chiefly in the light of offenders are the early 
is, allured probably by the prospective earlier worm, and are (some of 
en common indeed to the good streets and to the smaller ones. 
ima he a a nuisance, with his loud matutinal chant 
' » Sxaminer, and Cotrier,” Let him, if he please, drop 
noo ve Mes letter-box, or slide it noiselessly under our 
ewsoaper sf adi 7 “a he stop under our window, and intone the 
ne ane na um with such cadenzal vigour, and then go and repeat 
the last to desire Me — So, thoroughly awake us. We are certainly 
: pale oo tae 0 interfere with the liberty of the press, but to put 
ui stop to our slumbers by hali-past five or so is a liberty 


Viat we wi : 
ould fain he took elsewhere. We can assure him that we 


mh such a hurry to devour the 
anubian P 


or 


} 


ac not in 
re Guardian's lucubrations over the 

rine. tiec ne " . ‘ . ° 
sIpalities, or to see the L.xamincr’s last hit at the bishops, 


to get hold of even the = Se : A 
| Divorce Scandal he Courier, with its full report of the last 


a “en dee . 
il mn one page, and the Primitive Wesleyan New Con- 








nexion Methodist Annual Conference at Habergham Eaves or Biggles- 
wade on the other, as to rise at that hour and exchange our sweet sleep 
and quiet breathing for another weary day in the restless and unquiet 
world. Besides, what delights, what wealth, what position one is 
suddenly robbed of! How disgusting it is to be bawled out of vast 
estates by a dirty urchin with no cap to speak of and breeches not 
worth mentioning, or summoned suddenly from some royal festival, to 
find that our only connection with royalty was that we had been sleep- 
ing ona Tudor bedstead. Not but what, on the other hand, the delivery 
of our paper has, at the same time, accomplished our own delivery 
from slavery or an impending last interview with the ‘‘ ordinary” and 
several representatives of the press ! 

From our adjoining street, man goeth forth at six o'clock to his work 
and to his labour. So, as soon as he has stamped his way past, why, 
being gone, we are asleep again. Man disturbs not now nor woman 
either for some time, and it is not until breakfast that we become aware 
of the existence of one or two passeisby of the Sandemanian persuasion, 
commonly known as sandmen. These persons invite you to come 
unto those yellow and white sands and lay your bones there, by which 
you accomplish a kind of earn burial, and obtain in return the stone of 
rubbing, or even the brick of Bristol. As an accompaniment to these 
solos, the tooting of the German band at a distance is faintly heard, 
playing in the front street. The riches of the lane are not for them, 
as they know,—reserved rather for their regular attendants, the pro- 
essors of the hand-organ or French piano, who are punctual as the stars 
in their courses. One is next loudly and cordially invited te see if we 
are the fortunate possessors of ‘‘any old rags,” or, as he rather dis- 
respectfully suggests, ‘fold rubbish,” and to ‘‘look ’em up.” There 
is such a merry and cheerful ring in the fellow’s voice that it is difficult, 
after having been thus adjured three or four days a week, not to feel as, 
if we ought to have ‘‘looked ’em up,” though where to look, and, 
indeed, for the matter of that, what to look for, would puzzle us 
thoroughly. ' 

In the winter we must, if frequent solicitation could have effected it, 
have fed chiefly on rabbits, for we have frequently had in sight, and, alas, 
within hearing, also, three ‘‘ parties” or a party of three, vociferating 
at any time between eight o’clock and three p.m. that tender but insipid 
animal's name in so many different keys, remarkable for that peculiar 
style of attire and chevelure which w: recognised lateley among the 
favoured guests at the Jetit souper giver: to or by Mr. Edward Wright, 
the prison sympathiser. Another Viright by the way! Do these 
sympathies run in the Wright family, «x is it somehow connected with 
the difference between right and wrony ?. Moreover if, as it is said, two 
wrongs don’t make a right, do two Wi ights make one wrong? There 
seems something here, if one could on! fathom it. 

The old clothes-man does not materially differ from the “Clo” in 
general, and boots, hats, and umbrellas equally suit his digestion. He 
is sometimes female, or at least feminine in dress, and, as a rule, Hiber- 
nian, supposed even to be occasionally addicted to the “ wearing of the 
green.” If they stick to their old habits, where cn earth do they get 
their opinions from.’ Surely they must take them up second hand _ too. 

Fish in this neighbourhood may be saia to swarm. No net is re- 
quired, nor is any hook, save a silver or copper one, at all necessary to 
ensnare either the humble herring or the lordly salmon. Haddock, 
as yet unsmoked, is followed by the gorgeous mackerel, which is not, 
as might be thought from its name, a Scotch fish. The cry of the sole 
is also now heard in our land, and flukes abound to an extent that would 
almost make a billiard marker die with envy, No representative of the 
batcher is to be found or heard, but you may go in for vegetables to an 
extent that would delight Mr. Ragout Chutnee, sen., or even the jun., 
for that matter, if there is sucha person. In the winter one seldom 
gets beyond the shilling a hundred walnuts; but just now the con- 
tending factions of ‘‘ gooseberry pie” and ‘‘ strawberry ripe” loucly 
vaunt their glories; and even ‘‘wimberry ripé” asserts its claims to 
preference. 

All these, however, are but the several Cynthias of the minute to the 
well-established perennial, the dry goods merchant. Of carpet slippers, 
tin ware, and all kinds of wire made ingenuities we can say as little as 
we can of the dealers in clothes-props, clothes-maidens, and hassocks or 
footstools, locally named buffets. But here comes a small cottage on 
wheels. What have we here? Brushes chiefly, with coopers’ ware, 
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basket-work, and door-mats, or “bears,” os they used to be called— 
though why, goodness But for the matter of that, why 
mats? and echo answers Hibernically, why? This has scarcely got out 


only knows. 


of the lane when another institution, a huge tray, or small platform on 
wheels, lumbers along. The man with ‘‘potses” his customers call him ; 
and they crowd round him to inspect his stock of crockery, salt, washing 
r, and varied miscellanies. Nearly every one buys something, and 
Once or twice a month comes a little man with— 


lique 
then on he goes. 
what do you think?—coloured paper patterns for women’s and children’s 
dresses! These are certainly the oddest things to go crying about the 
streets ; and we certainly thought that hawking had reached its climax 
when we saw this. 

But the neighbourhood is great in “pennorths.” Indeed many of the 
inhabitants will spend a penny now and then when they would not buy 
at all sooner than pay more. The herb woman, a tall, gaunt person, 
with all manner of draggle-tail clothing, carries huge bundles, fastened 
about her from her head to where one might consider the waist would 
be, of ‘‘yarbs"’ of various kinds—‘‘ nettles, dandelion, camomile a 
pen—ny "—and on a certain day in the week a flying stationer announces 
the stock he carries to be sold in various lots at the universal penny. 
** Envelopes, apennya dozen.” Copy books and memorandum books, 
“Children’s school books and slates and old Moore’s 
almanacs, a penny each.” ‘* A dozen of steel pens and a penholder fora 
penny.” With many another article or lot in a tale almost as long as the 
“penny.” 


apennya piece. . 


catalogue of the Chetham College Museum, and each a 

But to name the several trades would be almost to compile a directory. 
They manage, we suppose, to pick up some kind of a living, and they 
Last scene of 


man, with his brass ornamented tin vessel on wheels, 


are not without use to the people among whom they go. 
all is the suppe: 
filled at one time with roast’ potatoes, all hot, and at another crying 
hoarsely, ‘* hot peas, peas all hot,” and stopping at intervals to whistle. 
Ile stood the other night, with his lantern-lighted oven, opposite our 
corner, just as we were about to jump into bed, and we bade him good- 
night and a Pax vobiscum. 


ili case 
TOWN TALK, 
THINGS IN GENERAL. 


A ROMANTIC RAMBLE, 


AND 


HINGS are desperately dull. We must not, therefore, be too 
hard upon the newspaper contributor for any little escapades he 

may commit. His task is an unenviable one: to furnish news, when 
there is no news to furnish ; to be humorous, when there is nothing to 
be humorous about. We take all this into our most lenient consider: 
ation when we wonder what on earth possesses a certain weekly reporter 
to chronicle with great chuckling the collapse of the street-railway 
movement in this city. We are sorry to spoil the merriment of anyone, 
but the hilarity displayed upon this subject in the quarter indicated is 
calculated to create a false impression on the public mind. Moreover, 
the reaction which a knowledge of the truth will cause in the reporter's 
spirits, may, if his hilariousness be suffered to continue unabated, do him 
very serious injury, and perhaps deprive the public of the weekly benefit 
of hisimpartial wisdom. Let it be known, then, that the private bills are 
all alive, awaiting the enactment or the rejection of the public measure. 

THE BISHOP ON BONNETS. 

The Bishop of Manchester, who seems to be one of the most simple- 
minded of men, remarked a few days since that he was shocked, when he 
came out of St. Matthew's Church, Campfield, to encounter large 
crowds of rough men and women without bonnets. We wonder how 
many women among the congregation who heard the Bishop preach on 
that occasion wore what could be called a bonnet? We have not seen 
one for some months. St. Paul made some remark about women not 
uppearing uncovered in the Church. The Deansgate women don’t wear 
bonnets because they have not got any, and they don’t attend Church 
because they don’t know what it means, or anything about it. Dr. Fraser 
is aman of sense and does not care two straws about conventionalities. 
We venture to say that, if either he or some of the chk rgy will boldly 
preach occasionally in the open air in Campfield or any other open place, 
they will do more good to the bonnetless women outside than they now 





do to the women who attend Church regularly and wear false hair cyt 
from poor girls’ heads, instead of bonnets, The Rev. T, R, Bentley, of 
St. Matthew's, worthy gentleman, linguist, musician, and should.be 
canon of Manchester, knows the neighbourhood—suppose he were to 
try it. We heard a man with aloud voice preach the other Sunday 
evening in Mulberry street, Deansgate, standing upona chair. We think 
he is what is called a Ranter, but after listening to his unsophisticated 
remarks for ten minutes, we are bound to admit that we felt considerably 
edified, and went home in a thoughtful frame of mind. 
“*LITTLE EM’LY” AT THE PRINCE'S THEATRE. 

There are such things as “‘literal translations” from the classics, 
Everyone knows what they are. In the process of translation, the fine 
subtle spirit, the unexplainable, incommunicable bloom evaporates, and 
nothing but the material outlines remain. Just such a transformation 
has Mr. Halliday effected for David Copperfield in his adaptation of 
Little Em'ly. The framework, no doubt, is there—the prosaic facts, 
the bare plot, the skeleton as it were of the novelist’s creation—but the 
humour, the feeling, the charm of the original are gone. 
possible Mr. Halliday has made the best of his materials ; the question 
is whether he should have used them for the stage at all, and no one, 
we apprehend, who has read David Co*perfield will hesitate as to the 
answer. The acting, on the whole, is careful but weak, and making 
due allowance for the defective nature of the playwright’s workmanship, 
it is evident that some of the actors are overweighted with their parts. 
It is needless, and would, perhaps, be unjust to criticize the performance 
too curiously, for be the acting guod or bad, nothing can obliterate the 
one overwhelming impression that David Copperfield ought never to 
have been transferred from the book to the stage. This company, which 
is stated to have been selected by Mr. Joseph Eldred, who, by the way, 
does not himself appear, is the fourth we have had at the Prince's 
Theatre during the summer season, and we hear that another from the 
Lyceum will shortly appear in the burlesque, Zhe Little Faust, The 
growth of the itinerant company system is clearly destined to be the 
most notable incident in the dramatic annals of the year. 


THE LANCASHIRE DIALECT. 
Mr. Philip Gilbert Hamerton, the artist, in his recently-published 


novel, Wenderholme, notes in a tone of regret the probable early extinc: | 


tion of the Lancashire dialect or folk-speech. ‘‘ One might,” he says, 
‘* write a dissertation to prove the vigour, the terseness, and the vener- 
able antiquity of this variety of speech, which ought to be studied as an 
independent idiom, and nct confounded with corrupt and vulgar English, 
like the English of the uneducated Londoner. But such a dissertation 
would be written, however eloquently, in vain. The old provincial 
languages are passing away from the face of the island, and the time's 
at hand when the pure dialect of Lancashire will have given place to the 
English of the schoolmaster and the penny-a-liner. This may be i 
many ways a great gain. It will bring an important population into 
closer and easier relation with the other inhabitants of the island, But 
it will not be an unmixed gain; and a thousand pregnant turns of 
expression, a thousand keen-edged phrases that have been sharpened by 
the wit of many generations, will be lost for ever to our soft-tongued 
posterity.” There is no doubt Mr. Hamerton is substanth “ 
Except from the lips of the older inhabitants, or in the remoter no 
and corners of the county, the dialect in its strength and purity is wt 
rarely heard, and its total disappearance at no very distant date 1s 
apparently inevitable. In the interests of philology t 1s to be a 
that steps will ere long be taken for the compilation, by yer 
hands, of a complete glossary of a folk-speech which is known pee 
the largest number of the oldest English words of any existing dial 


LANCASHIRE V. YORKSHIRE. 


The so-called county match between the gentlemen o 
those of Yorkshire, which took place at the end of last week, 
that while much of the cricketing strength of Lancashire is po on 
imateurs, the same cannot be said of Yorkshire. The home eleven 
almost without exception, 
splendidly represented. It is true the Yorkshire eT ove tt 
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the batting was superior enough to have troubled stronger bowling. 
The number of individually great scores in the Lancashire innings was 
very unususl, Mr. Hornby, of whose cricket we have more than once 
expressed @ very decided opinion, led off with the enormous score of 
177. Mr. A. B. Rowley followed with 94, made ina masterly style, which 
reminded spectators of many a bye-gone game ; and Mr. Dewhurst, who 
is young enough to make us hope for even greater things, played a good 
innings of 59. The total, 525, was one of the largest scores ever made 
on the ground, though an enthusiastic Yorkshireman professed to find 
some consolation in the reflection ‘‘that they got more last time. 

The first innings of the Yorkshire was a triumph for the Lancashire 
bowling. In a second attempt considerable improvement was made, 
yet it stems wildly improbable that defeat could have been avoided. 
Though the match ended nominally in ‘‘a draw,” we may safely con- 
gratulate our county on having gained what was practically a hollow 


victory. 





BANKING INTELLIGENCE, 

We anderstand that Mr. Patterson, formerly of Messrs. A. and S. 
Henry and Co., who became a managing director of the Manchester 
and Liverpool District Bank about a year since, has resigned his post. 
The Union Bank is about to extend its premises very considerably, 
having taken the adjoining warehouse in South Lancashire Buildings. 


ST, MARY'S, HULME. 

“One of the Choir,” in answer to a letter in our last number, signed 
‘““B," and dated Uhester, gives the following as an explanation of the 
clergyman's proceedings :—‘‘ So long as the services please the congre- 
gation, we think the opinion of an outsider from Chester as to the pace 
will be of little importance: and since the Rubric at the end of the form 
of Solemnizatio n cf Matrimony declares ‘ It is convenient that the new 
married persons receive the Holy Communion at the time of their 
marriage, or at the first opportunity after their marriage,’ we cannot see 
that the officia ting priest exceeded his duty or became ‘ inquisitive and 
insulting’ in asking this unfortunate bridegroom for his confession of 
faith, Such enquiries are always made, in order that new married 
persons, if Churchmen, may Le exhorted to avail themselves of those 
privileges from which all Dissenters cut themselves off by their schism.” 

ATHLETIC COMPOSITION. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPHINX. 

Sir:,—The article headed ‘‘The Athletic Mania” in your last issue but 
one of the Sphinx is an abominable disgrace, and I beg to say that if 
yor, canhot find subjects more deserving of your ill-written satire the 
Sphine will very soon be son est. I think you will do well to give some 
litle explanation of the above in your next issue. Yours truly, 

REASON, 
_ [The only “little explanation of the above” which we can give 
S that our athletic correspondent has cultivated the strength of his 
‘ody at the expense of that of his head.] 





QUACK DOCTORS’ AND TIPSTERS’ ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Under the title of “newspaper cleansing,” the Saturday Review has 
been waging a vigorous war during the past two months upon three 
taily newspapers and one weekly journal in London, for inserting the 
imouncements of quack doctors and other unsavoury persons in their 
vertising columns. In this crusade it has been powerfully supported 
the Pall Mall Gazette. The result of the combined attack so far has 

the discontinuance of the discreditable though remunerative practice 
ha Observer and the Daily Telegraph ; whilst a letter from Mr. 
| ae Grant, the editor, shows that the cuticle of the Morning 

Advertiser has also been pierced. The Standard as yet has made no 

“#; but we have little donbt that it must erelong capitulate. The 
Salurday will then be able to devote its attention to the exposure of the 
om weekly journals and the daily papers in the country. Strange 
re seem, there are daily newspapers in Lancashire, and even in 
_ which consent to make a profit out of quack announcements. 

appeals of the Lancet some years ago, but 
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tne yielded to the 
“not greatly mistaken it found no imitators among its con- 
The Saturday remarks very truly that “ there is hardship 














and injustice and inconsistency in making certain advertisements 
punishable when stuck up in public places, and permitting them to 
appear in public prints. Some poor wretch of a bill-sticker was punished 
in the Police Courts a week or two ago for placarding the advertisement 
of some obscure quack doctor.” A man was fined forty shillings and 
costs, at the Manchester Police Court, on Tuesday last, fcr distributing 
handbills of a similar nature. ‘ But the Standard and Advertiser publish 
with daily impunity what is infinitely more demoralizing.” And the 
Saturday goes on to advocate a government prosecution of newspapers 
which offend in this way against public morality and public policy. 
It is almost futile to hope that the same journal will use its influence to 
secure the suppression of tipsters’ betting announcements, because the 
London daily papers are apparently free from the evil. Elsewhere, 
however, the “cleansing is much needed.” It isa noteworthy fact that 
Admiral Rous has joined Sir Joseph Hawley (with whom he appears to 
agree in nothing else), in his advocacy of the abolition of list houses and 
betting advertisements. 
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A BOWLING MATCH. 
BROUGHTON CHEETHAM HILL. 


OT so many years since, Manchester citizens were in the habit of 
making excursions into the country of an afternoon or evening 

for the purpose of finding fresh air and enjoying a game of bowls. The 
said country at that time was represented by such suburbs as Broughton 
Cheetham Hill, Kersal Moor, Ardwick, Longsight, Rusholme, and Old 
Trafford. Such distant places as Eccles, Didsbury, Prestwich, or 
Cheadle, not to speak of Bowdon, Bucklow Hill, or Hoo Green, were 
places too remote to be thought of, except upon special occasions. The 
bowling-greens of those days were almost invariably attached to snug, 
old-fashioned, and comfortable hostelries, some of which had clubs, the 





VERSUS 


members of which, by paying a subscription for the season and retaining 
the rights of electing they, own members, had the privilege of reserving 
the green exclusively to themselves for so many afternoons, according to 
agreement. Some of these still exist, but owing to the natural course 
of events, or what some people pompously call ‘*the march of civiliza- 
tion,” they are fast disappearing. Owing to the rapid increase of 
population, and the prodigious extension of the town in the shape of 
houses and streets, which have sprung up like so many mushrooms, the 
old greens have become deteriorated, have lost their privacy, and are no 
longer places of quiet retreat to the jaded citizen. ‘To this state of 
things a remedy has been found in the formation of private greens, some 
of which are the absolute property of the clubs. 

Of late years excellent bowling-greens have been made at Fallow- 
field, Moss Side, Stretford, Longford, and other places, and the 
Broughton, Cheetham Hill, Longsight, and Western Cricket Clubs have 
all bowling-greens attached to their cricket fields. Whether this policy 
has or has not damaged cricket is a moot question. It hac, however, 
supplied a large amount of innocent and healthy amusement to a great 
number of people who live in the vicinity of the clubs. As a proof of 
the increased popularity of the game, and its extension in this district, 
we may mention that the Messrs. Royle, of this city, made something 
like 400 pairs of bowls in the course of last year ; afd as a good pair, 
such as these makers can turn out, will last at least an ordinary life-time, 
the incidental expenses connected with the game are very trifling, and 
it is about as cheap an outdoor amusement as a man can find, 

The Cheetham Hill and Broughton Cricket Clubs played the first 
game of their annual home-and-home bowling match last week on the 
Broughton green. The Broughtonians had the advantage of playing on 
their own ground, which was in excellent order, although in consequence 
of recent rains it was not so fine as we have seen it. Ilowever, upon 
the whole, this was perhaps an additional advantage to them, as they 
play in a very bold slashing style, the result of constant practice on a 
very large green. This sweeping style of play is, however, quite com- 
patible with a small or a very fine green when it is combined with 
delicacy of touch and suppleness of wrist. Players of all varieties of 
style seem to get near the jack, but the player who stands bolt upright, 
and, concentrating his sight upon the block, gets swiftly down and 
delivers his wood close to his foot, has an immense advantage over the 
player who squats upon his haunches and sends up his bowl with a 
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We don't say that the Cheetham Hiil bowlers have this 
Not at all, but they seem to us to suffer from the 
seemed 


thrust or jerk. 
bad style of delivery. 
effects of playing on a 
to lack confidence to play far enough. 


and this occasion 


Hitherto, the Broughtonians 


small green, on 


have been invariably successful over their opponents, but, nothing 
daunted, the Cheetham Hill players invariably come up to the scratch. 
No doubt, fortune will favour them some day, as she did the Cambridge 
rew this year, after their successive defeats by Oxford. Last week the 
game resulted in favour of Broughton by §2 points. There were twe.ve 
players on each side, six double and twelve single games being played. 
So far, this is a good victory for Broughton; and whether their opponents 
can reverse it, on the return match on their own ground, seems to be 
an arduous task. 
Cheetham Hill green is such a peculiar one that it is quite 
: they may snatch a victory from their opponents, notwithstanding 
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However, ‘* every cock on his own dunghill,” 


i 
the odds which they have to contend against. 

Bowling is a game suitable to men of any age, but chiefly does it 
commend itself to middle-aged fogies and elderly gentlemen. Anybody 
can play after some fashion, as there is nothing to do but stoop down 
und trundle one round ball of wood after another. To play scientifically 

quite another matter, and can only be accomplished by those who 
have a natural aptitude for the game, and bestow pains and attention 
upon it. Asa proof that good bowling is quite compatible with age, 
we may here record the fact that, at the match last week, an elderly 
gentleman on the Broughton side, or rather we should call him a gay 
and sprightly youth were it not that his baptismal register attests that 
he has considerably passed the usual span of life allotted to man by the 
Psalmist,—this veteran, whose age, like Shakespere’s old Adam, and 
for the same reason, “is as a lusty winter, frosty but kindly,” played 
s strong and vigorous a game as any player on either side, and polished 
off his opponents in excellent style. 

The greatest incentive to good bowling is match-playing. | Without 
rivalry, responsibility, and emulation, no perfection in the game can be 
obtained. People may amuse themselves after a dreary fashion by 
playing everlastingly among themselves, in,. lazy, perfunctory manner, 
which soon ceases to be interesting, and without the experience of 
playing in matches they will never attain any eminence in play. People 
cannot play in a state of abstraction, or if they are not in good con- 
dition, or have anything troubling their mind, body, or estate. Now in 
playing a match, the player is compelled to concentrate his mind upon 
The consequence is, that he learns to take pains, and he 
Serenity of 
mind is absolutely necessary in order to play well, and if the player 
does not happen to be in such a state naturally, he must contrive to get 
into it by effort of the will. Match-playing is the best 
stimulant for producing self-command, coolness, and attention. 
cricket without Suppose a club confined themselves to 
playing scratch matches among themselves, what would become of play? 
It would degenerate at once, become effete, slack, and good-for-nothing. 
Shooting, boating, cricket, and other games not only require practice, 
which cannot be kept up without some special object in view, but they 
require criticism and an audience. Match-playing produces the necessary 
The bowlers at Broughton last week played with all the 
Confidence is half 


the game. 
derives both mental and physical benefit from the exertion. 


a strong 
Imagine 
matches. 


stimulant, 
cagerness and keenness but coolness of veterans. 
the battle. 


excitement ? 


How cana man play if he is in a state of nervousness and 

His nerves and muscles will not obey his wishes and 
intentions. Probably in such a state, he will either feebly trundle his 
bowls half-way up, or send them frantically off the green. 

In a former number of the SfAzix we described a bowling tournament 
and the various peculiarities, attitudes, and mannerisms of different 
players. It is unnecessary for us, therefore, on this occasion, to go 
over the same ground. During the game, the individuai idiosyncracies 


of the players are strongly developed. A man must be a precious 
hypocrite, or a most consummate actor, if something of his real nature 
does not come out during the game. Some use their speech to conceal 
their thoughts, some blurt out in strong language any fleeting emotion 
of the mind, some appear to think so much that they never speak at all, 
but confine themselves to an occasional grunt of satisfaction or the 
reverse, according to circumstances, while others again indulge in all 
Thus the bowler has 


manner of senseless cries and incoherent noises. 


the opportunity of combining a healthy amusement, requiring some skill, 


tt ara, 
with the study of mankind. There is the blatant, boasting bowler. 
the bowler whose eagerness betrays itself in all manner of bodily . 
tortions similar to those for which Uriah Heep of ‘umble” ime 
was famous ; the eager, keen bowler, who plays as if his life was at 
stake ; the listless, shifiless bowler, who gets buliied by his partner ; 
the nagging bowler, who worries his partner and himself at the same 
time ; the desponding bowler; the hilarious bowler; the cunning, 
crafty bowler; the rusty, crusty bowler ; the clumsy bowler, who like 
a lively hippopotamus gets in among the “* woods” with his great feet; 
all sorts and conditions of players—lucky, plucky, funking, fluking, 
stupid, clever, serious, comic, noisy, taciturn and torpid ; as numeroys 
as old Polonius’s players—the best actors in the world, either for tr: 
gedy, comedy, history, pastoral, pastoral-comical, historical-pastoral, 
tragicat-historical, tragical-comical, historical-pastoral, scene individu, 
or poem unlimited. By a poetical fiction we may say that Shakesper 
was a bowler, for in the lines beginning with the Rugged Pyrrhu, 
which he puts into the mouth of the First Player, does he not us 
the line— 

And bow! the round nave down the hill of heaven. 

That bowls was a game practised in the reign of Queen Elizabeth 
we know from ample historical records. Quoits were known to the 
ancient Greeks, and we see no reason to doubt why bowls should have 
been known to the ancient Britons. 
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DICKENS AND MANCHESTER. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPHINX. 





~~ IR,—In your interesting note on the late Charles Dickens's visits to 
Manchester you state truly that he was unable to accompany 
Jerrold, Frank Stone, Lemon, and others, when they took part in one 
of the annual literary soirées which made the Athenzeum famous some 
twenty years ago. But he was present at one of those yearly gatherings, 
I think in 1848, and delivered a capital address, which is doubtless duly 
preserved in the archives of the institution. So popular was he at the 
time that he was literally besieged for his autograph ; so, at the instance 
of some astute director, he sat down at a table and began to write his 
name in the fashion which was his wont, then and since, and these 
autographic mementoes were sold for the benefit of the funds of the 
Athenzeum (then heavily in debt) at one guinea each. I believe a con- 
siderable sum was realized. I know that Mr. Dickens was kept at work 
for 2 most unconscionable time, but he acquiesced in the beneficial 
labour most cheerfully. 

Another of his appearances in Manchester was on the occasion of th¢ 
opening of the Free Library, in Campfield, in 1852. He had been play 
ing here the night before, and for many nights up and down the county 
in Bulwer Lytton’s Comedy Not so Bad as we Seem, and at the moming 
meeting in the ex-Iall of Science, in Campfield, he followed, as luck 
would have it, Sir Edward (now Lord) Lytton, and was succeeded by 
Mr. Thackeray. The two great novelists were deputed to propose and 
second a resolution specially approving of the free lending department 
of the library, and declaring that the meeting cherished a hope that the 
books thus made available would “ prove a source of pleasure and 
improvement in the cottages, the garrets, and the cellars of the poorest 
of the people.” Mr. Thackeray created something like 2 sensation by 
breaking down in his address and abruptly resuming his seat, apparently 
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r - A jsed | 
in a state of mental confusion. Mr. Dickens, of course, as @ practise 


speaker, successfully accomplished his duty. As what he said was shor 
and characteristic and locally interesting, perhaps you may be willing P 
place it on record in your pages as a memento of his connection with 1 
city. Having read the resolution, he proceeded :—‘ Limiting — 
shall say to two very brief heads, I would beg to observe, firstly, that 

have been made happy, since I have been sitting here, by the solation 
of a problem which has long perplexed me. I have seen so ee 
references made in newspapers, parliamentary debates, and elsew bie 
to ‘the Manchester school,’ that I have long had a , 
anxiety to know what that phrase might mean, and what the ov 
My natural curiosity on this head has not 0¢ 

: scounts I have received respecting 
me that it was 4 | 
hat it was very brose 


chester school might be. 
di ninished by the very contradictory a 
that same school ; some great authorities assuring 
good one, some that it was a very bad one ; some t 
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and comprehensive, some that it was very narrow aud limited ; some that 
it was ‘all cant,’ and some that it was all cotton. Now I have solved 
this difficulty by finding here to-day that the Manchester school is a 
great free school, bent on carrying instruction to the poorest hearths, 
It is this great free school, inviting the humblest workman to come in 
and to be a student,—this great free school, munificently endowed by 
voluntary subscriptions, in an incredibly short space of time—starting 
upon its glorious career with twenty thousand volumes of books—know - 
iar no sect, no party, and no distinction ; nothing but the public want 
al the public good. Henceforth this building shall represent to me 
the Manchester school. And I pray to heaven, moreover, that many 
oreat towns and cities, and many high authorities, may go to school a 
jittle in the Manchester seminary, and profit by the noble lesson that it 
teaches, Inthe second and last place allow me to observe that, like my 
friend, Sit E. Lytton, I exceedingly regret my inability to attend that 
other interesting meeting in the evening. I should have rejoiced to 
have seen in this place, instead of myself, and to have heard in this 
place, instead of my. voice, the voice of a working man of Manchester, 
to tell the projectors of this spirited enterprise with what feelings he 
and his companions regard their great and generous recognition here. 
I should have rejoiced to hear from such a man, in the solid and 
nervous language in which I have often heard such men give 
utterance to the feelings of their breasts, how he knows that the 
books stored here for his behoof will cheer him through the 
traggles and toils of his life,—will raise him in his self-respect— 
will teach him that capital and labour are not opposed, but are 
mutually dependant and mutually supporting, —will enable him to tread 
down blinding prejudices, corrupt misrepresentations, and everything 
but the truth, into the dust. Gentlemen and ladies, I have long been, 
in my sphere, a zealous advocate for the diffusion of knowledge amongst 
all classes and conditions of men ; because I do believe, with all the 
strength and might with which I am capable of believing anything, that 
the morea man knows, the more amply, and with the more faithful 
spirit, he comes back to the fountain of all knowledge, and takes to his 
heart the great and sacred precept, ‘On earth peace, good will towards 
men.” And well assured I am that that great precept, and those other 
things I have hinted at, as pleasant to have heard here to-day from a 
working man, will rise higher and higher, above the beating of hammers, 
the roar of wheels, the rattle of machinery, and the rush of water, and 
bemore and more clearly felt, through every pulsation of this great 
heart, the better known and used this institution is.’”—I am, Sir, yours 


tk 
truly, 


R.A. B. 


Manchester, July 4. 
ical 


RAMBLES IN NORTH WALES. 

2—ON THE COAST OF MERIONETHSHIRE. 
()\ afine summer evening, having dined well at our inn, and smoked 

a quiet contemplative pipe in a lazy stroll about the churchyard 
ind through the tortuous streets of Dolgelly, a quaint sleepy old town 
‘ttt lies ina hollow of the mountains at the foot of Cader Idris, we 
- out with three friends for a ten mile walk along the estuary of the 
‘awddach to Barmaonth. A couple of miles along a leafy road brings 
10a broad grassy space between the mountains, and to the confluence 
‘ the streams th..t pour their waters into the estuary. <A pleasant vale, 
mane by the sea breezes, with Cader Idris and its black frowning 
— towering up there on the left above the lower pine-clad ridges, 
. whe right other heights, pine-clad also, but of lesser magnitude, 
Stange of which have in some places been blasted to make the 
ar along which we are walking. At every turn of the road 
mutha snd oe of picturesque beauty, of wood and stream, 
Th ruitful field, Gradually the margin of the river narrows 
an Seto sere with the tide, widens, until rounding a point, we 
Whe thin er iy shining over a sandy bar miles away, crossed 
lsat ee laeyaain line of a railway bridge. We are travelling 
te bl a om rays of the setting sun strike along the courses 
Wha pry . — on scarped cliff and rugged peak, invest them 
Pe sada our so delicate and changeful that while we look it is 
Ria vel y the cold grey of the passionless rock remains. 

nigh dark as we drop down into Barmouth, and, passing 


its | , 
ong Narrow street with rock-terraced houses and the sand 





drift in it, reach the Cors-y-Gedol Arms, where we take up our quarters 
for thenight. In the morning we 
Stroll down to the shore, and 
Watch the curled white of the coming wave: 

Then retrace our steps of overnight ; past the solid-fronted, rock-built 
houses with festoons of roses hanging from their walls, and the smoke 
of their chimnies entering the doors of other houses above them; through 
the queer, straggling, lazy street of shops and cottages, to the railway 
bridge beyond, which crosses the estuary where it is more than a mile 
in-width. Half way over the bridge we halt to look up the river. The 
tide is out, and has left a broad expanse of yellow sand strewed with 
stranded boats, tangled sea-weed, and myriads of shells. <A stiff breeze 
from the north-west roars through the wooden piers, and the sky, over- 
cast with clouds, throws into deep shadow the sombre mountains that 
rise up on either hand. The river from here has been compared to the 
Rhine, and one of our party, who has seen both, affirms that this loses 
nothing by the comparison. Having lingered sufficiently long we walk 
back to our inn, strap on our knapsacks, and take the road northward 
towards Harlech. Our way lies along the coast, and within sight of the sea. 
At an angle of the road we turn to take a last look at Barmouth, which 
lies mapped out clear and distinct below us, and then set our faces forward 
invigorated by the fine sea air. Down by the shore to our left is a 
narrow tract of land that loses its greenness in a row of sand hills beyond 
which, far as the eye can see along the coast line, the waves break in 
tender curving lines of creamy spray. Here and there, too, are head- 
lands crested with storm-beaten trees that lean wearily backward to the 
land. Looking out over Cardigan Bay we can see the peninsular of 
Carnarvonshire from the mainland to its farthest point, with the little 
island of Bardsey lying like a black cloud at the edge of it. To our 
right is cultivated ground rising gradually to barren hills and wilder 
tracts beyond, and over all a somewhat stormy sky, through which the 
sunlight breaks in fitful gleams. So we go on for miles, in a fashion 
that by some might be voted monotonous, by reason of the endless 
repetition of field, an‘-sand, and surge, and cloudland. In time we 
come to the little hamret of Llanddwywe, where we call a halt at the 
modest public house that hides itself from the road behind the church. The 
latter (apparently in part rebuilt) a plain stone building, with a bell cot, 
bears the date 1598 over iis door. 

Pushing on after a brief rest we pass the ancient lodge of Cors-y-Gedal, 
an old baronial mansion of the Mostyns, with an avenue of limes a mile 
long leading to the hall. Beyond this we go through scattered groups 
of cottages, almvust savage in the gothic rudeness of their structure, their 
walls of huge unhewn stones coated with whitewash, their roofs of grey 
slate, steep, so as to ward off the snow and rain, with queer little 
dormers in them of the most autique and picturesque kind. Noticeable, 
too, on the way are numerous dissenting chapels, new and uniform in 
style, and apparently of the same date, and of recent erection, each 
bearing on its front some old Hebrew name, “ Gilgal,” ‘‘ Moriah, ’ 
**Horeb,” aud so on, probably the result of some wild outburst of 
religious revivalism to which the Cymry in their strong imaginative 
natures are prone. Within a few miles of Harlech we got sight of Sarn 
Badrig, the famous sea wall running out, it is said, some twenty miles 
into the bay, and which is supposed to have been built to keep out the 
sea from the low-lying coast lands which are now inundated. While 
we have been walking the wind has changed to the south, and from the 
sea a rain storm drives up through which we plod hastily to our desti- 
nation. We have lost sight of the coast for a while, but, on rounding 
an eminence up which our road winds, come suddenly upon it again, 
and are in the presence of a scene to be remembered through many an 
after day. To the right, round the headland, perched high upon a rock 
fronting the sea are the grey round towers of Harlech Castle, looking 
weird and ghostly through the filmy rain-mist that drives about them. 
Beyond the castle a level tract of land runs inland by the shores of the 
Traeth Bach, away towards Festiniog, with a background of mighty 
mountains closing up the view. Overhead the sky is sepia, and across 
the waste of waters in the bay the storm-clouds mingle with the mist 
and rain, and white crested wave foam, dashed here and there with 
“ wandering isles of light.” Altogether the scene recalls to our remem- 
brance that picture of Whistler’s, styled ‘‘ Sea and Rain,” which was to 
be seen at the last exhibition of oil colours in the Royal Institution. 
We stay for a while to watch the fretful, changeful sky and sea, and 
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varied play of light and shade, then move on hastily (for we are wet 
and hungry) to the tune of the March of the Men of Harlech, which 
sume one among us is crooning. 

Presently we enter the mean little town, and rush into the jaws of the 
‘* Lion,” where we find hospitable provision. Luncheon over, and the 
rain past, we sally out to see the castle. We find an old man in charge 
of the ruin, who admits us through a postern gate. We are shown ‘he 
carefully guarded way, where portcullis after portcullis barred the 
entrance of the foe. Then we wander about the quiet inner court, where 
once was the kitchen, the banquetting hall, and chapel, climb spiral 
stone staircases that lead up into the towers, round whose ruined ‘ops 
the jackdaws wheel in noisy flight, pry into what is left of guard-room, 
dungeon, and ladies bower, and then walk round the massive walls 
cushioned with grass and fern and bright with the flowers of the wild 
geranium, and looking round upon sea and shore, vale and mountain 
height, declare that it is one of the most wondrous sights we have ever 
secn. History records that there was a castle here so far back as 350» 
but the present structure was built by Edward I. in 1282 upon the walls 
of the old building. Here in his time came the fierce Glendower, taking 
forcible possession, and after him, for refuge when defeated at North- 
ampton, the heroic Margaret of Anjou. Later still, in Edward IV. 
time and during the wars of the Roses, it stood a siege of seven years or 
more, holding out bravely for the house of Lancaster in the hands of 
Davydd ap Einion, a man of such martial prowess that his equally 
gallant opponent, Sir Richard Herbert (to whom famine compelled him 
eventually to surrender) insisted upon his royal master granting the 
Welshman his life and liberty, otherwise he should be placed again in 
his tower to be taken out by whomsoever could. 

Returning to our inn, our host, who is a bit of a humourist, points 
out, among two or three people who are seated in the room, an 
individual whom he describes as a real Welsh bard, and to whom he 
vouchsafes the honour of an introduction. Our bardic freind, who bears 
the name of a mountain, under the shadow of which he was born, enters 
freely into conversation, which turns mainly on the relative merits of 
Welsh bards and English poets. From him we learn that a bard of the 
true type is one who is master of the twenty-four rules of alliteration and 
rhyme, and who has an Isaiahical gift of inspiration and prophecy ; that 
the Saxons never had a bard, not even Shakespere having any claim to 
that distinction, he being described as merely a dramatic poet. Tennyson 
is but a rhymester among many such, Byron and others included. The 
wordy war of argument gets hot and fierce, then subsides, and eventually 
we part in good humour. One of our party declaring he will walk no 
more to day, we hire a conveyance from our host to take us ten miles 
along the valley to Maentwrog, in the vale of Festiniog. 

The evening is fine with a clear sky, and we rattle along pleasantly 
towards the mountains through low marish lands where the fleur-de-lis 
lights up the green with golden flame, and the heron wings its flight 
overhead ; past rock and wood and stream ; by the shores of the Traeth 

gach, whose rocky sides our travelled friend compares to the Norwegian 
liords, while right before us towers Snowdon above the giant peaks of 
Hebog, Arran, and many another mighty mountain, until we enter 
the little hamlet of Maenturog, which lies at the end of the valley, 
and draw up in front of the “ Grapes.” No pleasanter or more cheery 
little inn is to be found in Wales than this one presided over by the 
Misses Lloyd. Standing under the porch in the front you face a rock 
mass, through which the road has been hewn, and above it a plantation 
of pines, underneath whose shadow in the subdued light you may see 
the scarred top of a mountain far up beyond. From the garden behind 
you look down the vale of Festiniog watered by the river Dwyryd, 


beloved of anglers. Here for the day our wanderings end. 


ee coe 


CARLYLE ON BOOKS AND 
READING. 


The following letter was addressed, nearly thirty years ago, to 
an inquiring student by Mr. Carlyle, and was subsequently 
published in a little known local magazine :— 

** Dear Sir,—-Some time ago your letter was delivered to me ; I take 
literally the first half hour 1 have had since to write you a word of 


MR. 





—_—_. 


answer. It would give me true satisfaction could any advice of mixe 
contribute to forward you in your honourable course of self-improve. 
ment, but a long experience has taught me that advice can profit but 
little ; that there is a good reason why advice is so seldom followed: 
this reason, namely, that it so seldom, and can almost never be, rightly 
given. No man knows the state of another ; it is always to some more 
or less imaginary man that the wisest and most honest adviser is 
speaking. 

As to the books which you—whom I know so little of—should read, 
there is hardly anything definite that can be said. For one thing, you may 
be strenuously advised to keep reading. Any good book, any book that is 
wiser than yourself, will teach you something—a great many thing, 
indirectly and directly, if your mind be open to learn. This old counsel 
of Johnson's is also good, and universally applicable: ‘ Read the book 
you do honestly feel a wish and curiosity to read.” The very wish and 
curiosity indicates that you, then and there, are the person likely to get 
good of it. ‘‘ Our wishes are presentiments of our capabilities;” thatis 
a noble saying, of deep encouragement, to our wishes and efforts in regard 
to reading, as to other things. Among all the objects that look won 
derful or beautiful to you, follow with fresh hope that one which looks 
wonderfullest, beautifullest. You may gradually find by various trials 
(which trials see that you make honest, manful ones, not silly, shor, 
fitful ones), what #s for you the wonderfullest, beautifullest,—what is 
your ¢rue element and province, and be able to profit by that. Tne 
desire, the monition of nature, is much to be attended to. But here also 


you are to discriminate carefully between ‘rue desire and false. The | 
medical men tell us that we should eat what we éru/y have an appetite | 
for; but what we only fadsely have an appetite for we should resolutely | 
avoid. It is very true: and flimsy, desultory readers, who fly fon | 
foolish book to foolish book, and get good of none, and mischief of all- | 


are not those as foolish, unhealthy eaters, who mistake their superficial, 
false desire after spiceries and confectioneries for their real appetite, of 


which even they are not destitute, though it lies far deeper, far qriettt, | 
after solid nutritive food? With these illustrations I will recommend 


Johnson’s advice to you. 

Another thing, and only one other, I will say. All books are properly 
the record of the history of past men—what thoughts past men had 2 
them, what actions past men did : the summary of all books whatsoever 
lies here. It is on this ground that the class of books specifically name! 
history can be safely recommended as the basis of all study of books 
Past history, and especially the past history of one’s own native county, 
everybody may be advised to begin with that. Let him study that 
faithfully ; innumerable inquiries will branch out from it ; he hasa broad 
beaten highway, from which all the country is more or less visible; 
there travelling, let him choose where he will dwell. Neither let mis 
takes and wrong directions—of which every man in his studies and 
elsewhere, falls into many—discourage you, There is precious ins 
tion to be got by finding we are wrong. Let a man try faithful, 
manfully to be right, he will grow daily more and more right. Itisa 
bottom the condition on which all men have to cultivate oo 
Our very walking is an incessant falling and catching of ourselves 
we come actually to the pavement! It is emblematic of all things 
man does. 

In conclusion, I will remind you, 
chiefly, that a man becomes in all points a man. 
whatsoever thing in your actual situation, there and now, 
expressly or tacitly laid to your charge ; that is your pos 
like a true soldier. Silently devour the many chagrins | 
human situations have many ; and see you aim not to quit 
being all that it at least required of you. A man we © al 
work much more than by reading. They are a growing al ad : 
that can wisely combine the two things—wisely, valiantly, cam tres 
is laid to their hand in their present sphere, and prepare themse * 
doing other wider things, if such lie before them. With many | 


wishes and encouragements, I remain, yours sincerely, y 
5 ’ ry THomas CARLYLE 
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Piccadilly Bouquet, the Portland Bouguet, 
Eengern' 8 s Perennial E Essence, ee 


_ Chemist, (68, Piccadilly. 
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8 s ELD, & LINCOLNSHIRE 
yANCHESTER, “URAILWA 


su 
ON SUNDAY, 10th J ULY, 


A CHEAP TRAIN TO 


GRIMSBY AND CLEETHORPES, 


High Water at Grimsby at 2-30 p-m-) 
Will run as under— 








STATIONS. | Cleethor 
ia Jy) |; am “list Cle. pees 
yANCHESTER amie, f ° | 
ARDWICK .. ssoveree we 1G AT 

$i ALYBRIDGE veoseeee | 6 0 | 

ASHTON . eee | 8 BT 

pl KINFIELD on | : 2 | 
cg IT a | 
yTOUKPORT (tivit b Dale ,, | 6 10 | 

WOODLEY ....- » | 6 18 | 

GODLEY ves | 8 90 | 

DUNFORD... [7 7 

GRIMSBY ~~ 0 | 

CLEETHORPES 110 30 ar Seer? 





Returning from ‘CLEETHORPES at 6-15 p.m., and 
fom GRIMSBY Passenger Station at 6-30 p,m. the 
po can return by the 2-30 p.m. Train from 
Cleethorpes, and 2-45 p.m. Train from Grimsby, on 
Yonday, Lith July, or Tuesday, 12th July, on payment 
of Is. 6d, each additional o Class, and ls. Covered 
(amages. R. G. UNDERDOWN, 
Gopanas Manacen. 

London Road Station, 


Munchester. mm, ' 1870 


MIDLAND B RAILWAY. 


SATURDAY TO MONDAY 


AT 
MAT tl Od 
VERY SATURDAY until OCTOBER | 


wth, RETURN TICKETS, at the following low 
fares, will be issued from the undermentioned Stations 
wMATLOCK BATH, by the Midland Company’s 
n any of the Ordinary ‘I'rains on Saturday, avail- 
Return by any i'rain up to the following 
Meoday Evening. 

















FARES 
STATIONS, _ ae 
\Ist Class. 2nd Class 
| s. roe & 
MANCHESTER . Vimeo a 7 0 
GUIDE BRIDGE as 9 0 6 6 


MOCKPORT | (Teviot Dale Station) 8 6) 


coeain, Tickets will be issued at Cook’s Ex- 
sowa Office, 43, Piccadilly; and at the Midland 
Dei ( ) “4 London Road Station. 


JANES ALLPORT, 


Derby, May 21, 1870, General Manager, 


ROYAL 


MWMONA PALACE! 


AND 


GARDENS. 


BAND 


pry Monday, Wednesday & Saturday. 
ADMISSION SIXPENCE, 


¥0 ry 
°EXTRA CHARGE. 


NDAY AT THE SEA-SIDE. 


— “Fares Grimsby 
| Time or Cleethorpes 


7, BWaW STREET NE 


MANCHESTER. 





LAST NIGHTS OF 
ae is ee ae ee, ae oe 
| By Awprew Hacuipay. 
of the late Cuarces Dickens from his favourite 
Work, DAVID COPPERFIELD. 
MR. F. DEWAR AS MICAWBER. 


On FRIDAY and SATURDAY, 15th and 16th July inst,, 


MR. J. L. TOOLE, 


Accompanied by Mr. BILLINGTON, Mr. JOSEPH 
ELDRED, and Miss KATERINE IRWIN, 
Will appear for Twe Nights only. 





Commence at Half-past Seven. 
Prices as usual, 


Box Office - Daily from Eleven to twe, 


ALEXANDRA HALL, 


PETER STREET, MANCHESTER. 


Bile TOGO ise cicnicensedcnesss J.& W.S. Boots. 





CONTINUED SUCCESS OF 
ZLOO-ZOO! ZOO-ZOO!! 
Rounds of Applause Nightly, on the appearance 

of the 


| BURWING BUT 
AND 


CATARACT OF REAL WATER! 








| MONDAY, July 11th, and following Evenings, 
LAST NIGHT OF THE CELEBRATED 

| RAMSDEN FAMILY, 

Introducing the Smallest Singer and Dancer in 

the World ; also of the 

SPANISIL MINSTRELS, 

In their Vocal and Instrumental Entertainment. 





FIRST APPEARANCE OF 


The Clever Characteristic Duettists, 
Last Nights of YOUNG GLOVER, Character Comique, 


| Doors open at 7-30, commence at 8, 
hour earlier. 
| Admission :— Body of Hall, 1s. ; Galleries, 6d. 
| J. McCAMBRIDGE, General Manager. 


| 

| Excursion Office, 43, Piccadilly, and at the Midland 
HARRY AND CLARA BURNLEY, | Booking Office, London Road Station, ! 
| 





VA GARDENS 
BELLE VUE, e 


DANSON & SONS’ 
|S TORMING OF QUEBEC 
AND FIREWORKS 
| EVERY MONDAY, 
WEDNESDAY, 
AND SATURDAY, 

At 9.30 p.m. 

Zoological Collection, Museum, Maze. 
Pleasure Boats, and Steamers on the 
Lakes, &c. 

BELLE VUE MILITARY 

Every Day frcm Three. 


’ 


| 
| 
| 
' 


‘ 


BAND 





Admission 6d.; after Four, p.m., 1s. ; 
as 1s. after Five. 


Proprietorsy“the Prince’s Theatre Company, Limited, 


Adapted by special permission 


Saturdays, half an 





‘PRINCE’S THEATRE, Lie 


| 





' 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 





| 
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a = en rs ale wa gn : = a —s = 
Duukerle 1 F P Are made on FOX’S Celebrated FRAMES. 
y and Franks Umbrellas Dunkerley & Franke are enabled to offer them at astonis hingly Low Prices. 
WwW CROSS, MANCHESTER. 


POLICY 


protected against loss by the investment of the 


deposited in the-Bank of England. 
‘he full amount of the surrender value of the Policy 
| may also be obtained on demand, each Policy being 
convertible into gold for the temporary use of the | 
Policy-holder. if required. These Policies cannot lapse | 
| or be forfeited. { 

This perfect and equitable plan of Life Assurance was 
originally prepared by Dr, William Farr, F.K.S., &., 
General Register Office, Somerset House, and submitted 
to Her Mijesty’s Government, who adopted the principle 
(with some modification) through the medium of the | 
Post Office. 

The basis of all just and safe Life Insurance transac- | 
tionsis a true Life Table. In calculating the Premiums, | 
| the English Life Tables published under the authority 
of the Registrar-General for Knyland ure employed. 


| Trustees of the Policy Holders’ Life Funds ; 
Christopher Weguelin, Esq., Director of the Bank of 

England, London. 

Charies Oppenheim, Esq., Director of the Union Bank, 

| London. 

Augustus F. Bayford, Esq., LL.D., Court of Probate, 
Doctors’ Commons; Cuancellor of the Diocese of | 

Manchester. 

William G. Goodliffe, Esq., Accountant-General, India H 
| Office, Westminster, London, i| 
The system fully explained and a prospectus supplied 
on application at the Head Office or any of the Branches || 
of the BRITISH IMPERIAL INSURANCE CORPORAt \| 

| 


| 


TION, LIMITED, | 
AD OFFICES 
BROWN STREE rt and MARSDEN STREET, 


MANCHESTER. 


MIDL AND RAILWAY. 
SATURDAY TO MONDAY. 


AT 
ae.) , am = GD Oe. 
BVERY SATURDAY until OCTOBER | 
. | 


29th, 1870, RETURN TICKETS at the following 
low Fares will be issued from the undermentioned 
Stations to BUXTON by any of the Ordinary Trains, 
available for Return by any Train up to the followin; g 
| Monday Evening. 














| 

Ist Cls. | 2nd Cls, || 

8. « s, d. \| 

MANCHESTER .. .6 0 46 1 


STOCK PORT (Teviot Dale) . 5 0 
STALYBRIDGE e0ee 
GUI Di: BRIDGE 


“In MANCHESTER, 





| 
Tickets are issued at Couk’a 


JAMES ALLPORT, 
Derby, June, 1870. 


| 
Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire, | 
AND 


Great Northern Railways. 


NOTTINGHAM RACES. | 
On TUESDAY, 121u JULY, | 


A CHEAP EXCURSION TO 


NOITINGH AM & BOTTESFORD 
(FOR BELVOIR CASTLE), 
W ill run as un der :- 


General Manager. 


Fares to 
Nottingham or 
Bottesford 
and Back, 


m_ {ist Cls. Cov. Car 


| 
STATIONS. | Time. 








a 
MANCHESTER .........- 715 
STALYBRIDGE ........ 716 

SHTON. o | 7 

7 

7 

DINTING 7 

7 


28 10s, 6s. 
_ > eee J | 


Returning from NOTT INGHAM (London Road Sta- | 
tion) at 7-20 pm. ; and from BOTTESFORD at 8-0p.m. | 
the same day; or on Wednesday, 13th July, from 


Nottingham only, at 6-15 p.m. 


London Road Station, R. G, 
Manchester, June, 1870. 








GUIDE BRIDGE...) 1.2.2. 
NEWTON ...........00.. 














UNDERDOWN, | 
Oeneral Manager. 





Beit ing lar re Producers, 


HOLDERS | 


| 
| 
! 
whole of their Net Premiums in Government Seourities |} 
| 
| 
| 
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IGH CLASS MEERSCHAUM PIPES 7 : ? | 
: “ 4 R. Cowrey-Squier, 24, Cross-strect, will be happy TO READERS AND Co . ‘ 
| Paris and Vienna, at prices very little, if any, to forward selections of New and Popular Music on T ee peat RRESPONDENTS, 
higher than those usually charged for ordinary qualities. : nie : —" 

SAMUEL LAMB, 20, CROSS STREET, Two doors | *pproval—carriage free within ten miles. A well- Communications should be addressed to the Editor 
from the New Exchange, Manchester.—First Qualitics | assorted stock of Classical Music, as well as of the most | Sphinx Office, 141 and 143, Deansgate, Manchester. 
only kept in Stock Popular Music of the day. Litollfs and Peters’ cheap | Every manuscript should bear the name and address 

ae = ' —— ~ v oe a works. Beethoven's 38 Sonates for Pianoforte, 4s. 6d.; | of the sender. All contributions are attentively oon. 
I ( RE | ( iN & BRI | IS H SI] LKS. Mozart's, do, 3s. ; Schubert’s, do, 3s.; Haydn’s, do, | sidered, and unaccepted MSS. are returned on receipt 

Is. Gd., &c., &e. Fifty different Operas for piano solo, | of stamps for postage. No replies or MSS. can be 
. ae " Is. each, delivered on personal application, 
»ICHARD BATEMAN rere Ra foe 2 
wreath east a ’ R. Cow.ey-Squikrr, 24, Cross street. 
BRITANNIA HOUSE, 
OLDUAM STREST, MANCHESTER, . , All communications relative to Advertise 

Respectfully begs to announce that he holds a large TER SWI par RPE hero 
stock a BLACK and COLOURED SILKS, in foreign MANCHES MMING SCHOOLS, be addressed, and Post Office Orders made payable to, 
and British manufacture, of guaranteed durability BARRACK STRE‘T, HULME, “Mr, Tuomas Powe ct, 55, Thompson Street, Shake. 

ye spere Street, Ardwick, Manchester,” who is sole coy. 
Now Open.-——Admission 6d. and 2d. | tractor for the Advertising space. 
! 
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18 & 20, OLDHAM STREET, AND DALE STREET, 
MANCHESTER, 


The Best and Newest Materials in Gentlemen’s SPRING CLOTHING, at the Lowest Prices it is possible to procure 
them for, may now be inspected at the WELL-KNOWN ESTABLISHMENT of 


T. SHIRLEY & SON, 1238, Oldham Street, Manchester 


A Large Ready-made Stock, cut in the Best Style, in great variety, on hand. 
COATS OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS, 20 AND UPWARDS. VESTS and TROWSERS at Proportionate Prices 
SUPERB BLACK SUITS FROM £2: 2: 0O. 
THE LARGEST AND CHEAPEST ASSORTMENT OF BOYS’ CLOTHING IN THE CITY. 


GIBSON'S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


Containing the Price of every article of Furnishing, post free. A House Completely Furnished in Three Days. 
The Cheapest House in Manchester to Furnish a House, 


90, 92, 94, 96, STRETFORD ROAD, & 78, OLDHAM STREET, 














5 { 23 GUINEA 5 33 CUINEA 
GIBSO N S | pRawine ROOM SUITES GI BSO N Sisest BED ROOM 
Consists of Noble Circular Mahogany Tudor Bedstead, Marble 
Slab Stands, with glass affixed ; Mahogany Chest of Drawers, 
Four Mahogany Chairs, Towel Rail, Kidderminster Carpet, all 
wool, say twenty yards ; Spring Mattress, Wool Mattress, 
: a we ; Feather Bolster, Two Pillows, One Pair of Blankets, Quilt, and 
; Pair of Sheets. The whole for 33 Guineas. 
G I B S O N’S ' 26 GUINEA _ ) ets 1e whole wail mane * . 
(DINING ROOM SUITES G I B & O N »S ( 24 GUINEA 
Of Couch, Easy Chair, and Six Small Chairs, in fine Mahogany, —_ | (SECOND BED ROOM 
and upholstered in Real Leather ; Dining 7 able, with screw, | Consists cf Handsome Half-tester Iron Bedstead, with brass 
two leaves extending ; Noble Sideboard, 6ft. wide, with all foot rail; Set of Maple-painted Stands, enclosed, with glass 
convenience. The whole for 26 Guineas, complete. affixed ; Noble Painted Wardrobe. 6 feet 6 inches wide, with 
naman aabanons two wings, drawers, and trays complete ; Four Chairs, Towel 
O N 5 ~ ( 7 GUINEA | Rail, Carpet, say twelve yards, Kidderminster ; Palliasse, wool ; 
G ] B S (LOBBY FURNITURE | Millputf Bed, full size ; Wool Bolster, and Two Feather Pillows, 
; : 2 c . One Pair of Cloth Blankets, Two White Quilts, and Pair of 
Consists of Noble Hat Stand, with marble slab, mirror, and | Sheets. All complete for 24 Guineas. 
Two Hall Chairs to match; Well-seasoned Floor Cloth, say = | y 


eight yards by 3 feet 9 inches ; Two Skin Mats and Cocoa | ri son imcpeean aaa <=. 7% - $$ —$$_—$___————_ - 
Mat. All complete for Seven Guineas. G I B aay O N »S ~_ x eS nen 


Of Settees, Two Easy Chairs, and Six Small Chairs, upholstered 
in Rich Rep ; Rich Oval Centre Table, Chiffonier, with plate- 
glass back and doors and marble slab ; Work Table and 50 by 
40 Chimney Glass. All for 23 Guineas. 








~ O N 5 S 6 GUINEA | Consists of Iron French Bedstead, full size, richly ornamented ; 

G I B KITCHEN FURNITURE Pair of French Stands, japanned, maple, or any celour ; Glass, 

e " 5 7 Towel Rail, Three Chairs, Carpet, say twelve yards of Kidder- 
Consists of 6-feet Dresser, with Cupboard, Drawers, Kitchen minster; Palliasse, Wool Bed, Bolster, and Pillows, Blankets, 
Table, Four Chairs, and Arm Chair; Floor Cloth to fit. The | Sheets, and Quilt. All for 11 Guineas. 


whole for Six Guineas, 


EO —-in~pa,e 1c. NEA 
IS | 3 GUINEA G I B S O N Ss | =eRVANTS' BED ROOM 
G I B S O N S (STAIR FURNITURE | Iron Bedstead for two servants, Mattress, Bed, Bolster, and 


Including twelve yards of Tapestry Brussels, Stair Rods and Pillows, Dressing Chest, Washstand, Glass, ond gy ea 
Eyes, and Landing Carpet, and Three Mats. Complete for yards of Carpet, Pair of Blanketa, Sheets, and Quilt. Al! c« 
Three Guineas. plete for Five Guineas. 


—_— 





R. H. GIBSON, COMPLETE HOUSE FURNISHER, 
90, 92, 94, 96, STRETFORD ROAD, anp 78, 
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IMPORTANT TO BANKERS, SOLICITORS, MERCHANTS, STOCK & SHARE BROKERS, | 


INSTANTANEOUS PRINTING. 


NEW LITHOGRAPHIC WRITING INK, 


‘ 
Price 3s. 6d. per Bottle; requires NO PREPARED PAPER. | 








HIS Ink is introduced to Merchants, Solicitors, Stock Brokers, Architects, and all who require Circulars. Prices Current, | 
T Market Reports, Bills of Quantities, or ony kind of Notice expeditiously printed. Hitherto Lithographic Writing has required || 
prepared Paper and Ink, which is difficult to manipulate, except by the experienced Lithographic Draughtsman ; now, however, the re-writing 
is entirely dispensed with, for the copy written with this Ink, on ordinary Writing Paper, in your own Office, being sent to us, can \ 
be forthwith transferred to the Stone, and the required copies supplied as quickly as they can be printed. ; . 
~~ Tt must be manifest that the use of this Ink removes considerable impediments to the quickly getting out of Prices Current, &c., as no time 
is lost, as heretofore, in writing on the prepared paper before printing. Ba ; R : 
his Ink is in use in numerous Establishments, and we have the pleasure of printing the following testimonials :— t) 
Mossrs. J. G. Kershaw & Co., Manchester, — a . ; : 4) . : Manchester, March 23rd, 1870, i} 
Gentlemen,—I have much pleasure in testifying that your New Lithographic Writing Ink is a great improvement on any other kind I have seen, and | 
that it is almost impossible to detect the copies from the original handwriting. I have every confidence in reeommending it to your customers. ! 





answer its purpose very well, and which we shall use, preferable to other similar compounds, as often as we have an opportunity,—Yours truly. 
; ‘ we : DROEGE & CO, 
Messrs. J. G. Kershaw & Co., 37, Oxford Street. Aytoun Street, Manchester, 4th August, 1869. 





I remain, yours respectfully, Pro 8. MENDEL, JOHN CLARKE, 
Messrs. J. G. Kershaw & Co., 37. Oxford Street. Manchester, 7th December, 1869, | 
Gentlemen, -We have much pleasure in testifying to the usefulness of your Patent Lithographic Transfer Writing Ink. which we have found to 








| : 
‘ Geutlemen,—In reply to your enquiry, we consider your New Lithographic Ink to be quite equal to what you represent it to be and we prefer it i 
specially, as being being more expeditiously handled, and clearer in the impression, than that in use with the transfer paper.—Yours faithfully, i: 
; ; Seen ALEX, COLLIE & CO, 
| 


Sold in Manchester only by J. G KERSHAW & CO.,, 
Lithographers and Hetterpress Printers, Patent Ledger and Account Pook Manufacturers, ! 
37, OXFORD STREET AND PORTLAND STREET. 


JOHN ROBERTS, 
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STRETFCRD ROAD CARRIAGE WORKS. 
\ 
M l 
| 
8 | 
4 || 
h 1! 
el 
l; 
. 
of Décuis 
= as Ss —— = . | 
a 1.B, wishes to introduce to the Public his NEW RACKET CART or DRAG, the greatest Novelty of the day, to | 
M ride low, easy of access for Ladies, and runs light, only 3) cwt. 
e) 
d; 
38, 
er 
ots, 
90M 
and 
bree 
01D “ . 
te —, A === Bie. -- . } : } 
All Carriages are constructed of best seasoned Materials, and skilled Workmunship. i 
ESTIMATES AND DRAWINGS ON APPLICATION. 
1. R, recei ' ‘ $$ | 
‘ Teccived the special commendation of the Judges at the Royal Agricultural Society’s Meeting held in Manchester 1 
—— —< ° . 
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Established 110 years. KENT'S Celebrated Watches, 70, Deansgate, 


THE SPHINX. JULY ay | 
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MPORTANT PI SurA SE . N | ILLUSTZATED BOOK OF rics me 
| NTP - BROWN rane 


=< ABS 


6,000 STRAW ATS Ladies’ a nd Chil iren’s, i ! 
oun co" | Corr ON "GLANCE, QWEN'S CELEDRAnED 





Bevcnest ges — tl PE RAMBULATORS, 
of an eminent London | At the urgent solicitation of spinners and others, lo ip 
CON ON siete ag | the Author (W. L. Baows) 2 the above Glance on a ee Elegant Shape, 
has consented to publish it every Monday, on | Durability, and Great Economy, Can now be 
SHAVES and COLOURS | and after the 11th of July, provided he meets ! had at. veices 20 net eenst 
“ie — iene wit : th with sufficient encouragement.—Terms: Twe- | “““ * + a a than any house | 
wid-a-half guineas per anni, postage included ; | in the trade. 
payable half-yealy in adven:ze. 





ireolt M best po 
a ae Fitzclarence Street, Liverpool, July, 1870. 
1. Od. exch i Oi eS CARRIAGES WITHOUT HOODS, 


1s od, each. 
id. each 


‘ = t = y1 mention that the T | A V I N ’ S (" () L L () I D. 15s. Gd., 18s. 6d., 22s., 30s., to 80s, 
MES LOWE 


n aia : ent _|GARRIAGES WITH Hoops 
OLDHAM-STREET, . 
Near Vievadilly TO LADIES. 288., 303., 35s., to 120s, 





{ 
THR PUBLIC LL COLOURS MADE FAST | pee 


MAY ALWAYS DEPEND ON GETTING P In Print, Muslin, Silk, or Satin Dresses, 


GOOD TEA at MODERATE PRIOES, | 1 wasuep with TRAVIS’S COLLOID ONLY. 
AT OUR TEA ESTABLISHMENTS Sold by Drapers, Chemists, and Grocers. | 
AT THE CORNER OF OLDUAM-ST. axp SWAN-ST., | xx7 1 > RT >. 
AND AT 53, PICCADILLY, MANCHESTER, W. B. get & CO., PRIZE MEDAL OROQUET, 
so MANCHESTER, 

AS UNDER :— ‘i 15s., 18s. 6d, 21s, 25s, 
Our Tea at 28. per Ib. is giving prreat satisfaction. Wholesale by J. HOLGATE & CO, 
The Tex at hall-a-crown is quite a favourite. a. 
The popular Teafur heavy consumption is the oue at 8, | —"——-----—~ | DESCRIPTIVE PRICE LISTS FREE 

Those Teas at 38 4d & Js. Od. are very fine tlivoured 


Our best Black ‘I a at 4s . specially selected TiADTES —- 
. May SAVE ONE-HALF their WARDROBE | () W EN’S, 
WM. SATT ERTHWAITE, by ..SHING with TRAVIS’S COLLOID ONLY, 1, OLDHAM STR EET, 


TEA MEPCHANT. 
“ ! AND 80, DEANSGATE. 
a Mane ‘HE STE R REMNANT WARE- 
= HOUSE, 3, HIGH STREET, three doors from . 
D A W S O N & . O Pe M: arket Street.—Arrival of New TEXTILE W 
‘ PABRIC REMNANTS, comsisting of Chenes, edding Breakfasts, 
va, NICHOLAS CROFT, & 3s, TURNER STREET, Challis, Granites, Figured Lenos, Camlets, PALL SUPPERS, and DINNERS Supplied by 


Tp ea Reps Piques Merinoes, Llama, Printed 
HIGH STREET, Alpacas, Silks, Muslins, Prints, Calicoes, | M ESSRS. PARKER AND 8§0¥, 
I ST. MARY’S GATE, 





' ARCHERY AND CRICKET PRICE LISTS Prep, 














EMEN | Patchwork, &c. j 

FENT MERCHANTS AND GENERAL WARENOUSEMEN A caving of thaty por cmt | 
- : | every Purchase, 
CHEAP GREE, ae eres FLANNEL TRADE SUPPLIED, PRICE LISTS | Jy the most fashionable style, om moderate terms, in- 
BLANKETS, PENTS, PATCHWORK, &c. seas = cluding the hire of plate, china, glass, &c, An clegant | 





Agents Also for W. Sriiens & Co.'s | rn SKINNI R DI R \MBUL \ TORS 
SKINNER, } DER £ 
“4 fae as ; NNEKK, } M 
Improved Wheeler and Wilson's Opposite Queen’s Hotel, ) 1 The best constructed, most 
durable, and cheapest in the city. 


SILENT SEWING MAGHINES, emer IER 2 kh I Bi 
from £5. 15s. and upwards, | T. SKINNE R, ) ATH CHAIRS for 
| Opposite Qneen’s Hotel, } SALE or HIRE. ae HE SILENT LOCK- STITCH | 


These machines have taken prizesat several Exhibitions, | Piccadilly The Trade Supplied. 
both home and fureig: oe a wn SEWING MACHINE. 

v vln u e1go . 

Unrivalled for Family Use 


———_—— ~ | MA. FOOTRALL CLUB SPORTS | Noiseless tr; Movement. Fasy in Management. 


KENDAL, MILNE, & CO., 
Jeansy t., and St. Ann’s-st., } Manchester. 
SATURDAY, JULY lerm, AT WHALLEY RANGE, | De*™*eate Poliee-st., an 
Strangers’ Contests. 


200 Yards and Quarter Mile Flat Races, 


M [J R (j A | it () Y }) : and 120 Yards Hurdle Race, 


Open to Amateurs who are Members of Athletic, Cricket, 
| | N - ‘4 E R and Football Clubs. 
5 Entries close 9th July. 
W. MACLAREN, Hon, Sec., 27, Oxford Street. 


198, DEANSGATE. icone 


ge 1E JUE EN’S v cTUAL PRE 
| BUILDING as INVESTMENT | [1 1e, uot antroing Coc ma 


ST Tt tS Goop 5 
FE aee OOe. | SOCIETY. and Crickets, is HUGHES'S tin 
QUALITY BEST POWDER. Sold by al] Chemists, in oniprit 
‘ =o == . Head Oiilces: 95, Bridge-st., Manchester, packets, and at the Proprictor’s, E. 
PRICES REASONABLE ; Annual Income nearly £400,000. Amounts received | HUGHES, Victoria and Cateaton Streets, 
; | at five per ceut interest. } 

Amounts not exceeding £50 repaid upon demand, Jous 
Advances promptly made upon Freehold and Lease- | Printed and Published for the Proprietor Oy et, 

} 

| 


assortment of Bridecakes always ready. Bills of far | 
for any number, with prices, sent post free. 








' 
hold securities. Heywoop, of The Grange, Der ai i, Dee | 


| Reports, Prospectuses, &c., upon application at the at the ‘‘ Excelsior” Works, 141 and 149, 
| Odices, Manchester. a —liatapteg, J J —* % 1870. 





J. © EDWARDS, Tobacconist, &c., Bianptacturer oe, Plggaaiiy Smoxin 








SF stize, Taperter = 107, PICOADLLL 





